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BUSINESS AND CONGRESS. 


As our courtry becomes more populous and interests become 
more varied, difficulties in the way of National legislation mul- 
tiply. Legislation on the silver question is the nearest illustration 
of this remark. The East is just as firmly settled concerning the 
true policy on this question as the miners of Colorado. Unhappily, 
however, the opinions of the two classes are diametrically opposed. 
The silver producers are directly interested in maintaining the sil- 
ver coinage, or of increasing the use of silver as much as possible, 
in order to maintain the value of their product. Another class 
are in harmony with the silver men, although for a different rea- 
son, we mean the greenback or paper-money element, or, in other 
words, the party who believe in the largest amount of money pos- 
sible, or, as they say, in “cheap money.” Then there are the 
“gold bugs,” so called, who believe in dear money; the creditor 
class, who also believe in dear money, and for the obvious reason 
that, the dearer money is, the greater is the value of the indebted- 
ness owing to them. This brief reference to the various interests 
and classes interested in the question indicates clearly enough the 
difficulty in reaching a harmonious conclusion on this subject. All 
legislation is a compromise; always has been, and, always will be; 
but, obviously, the more numerous aud diverse the interests are, 
the more difficult is the pathway of legislation, and also, we fear, 
Of reaching truly desirable results. 

One thing would seem to be clear, namely, so far as practicable, 
the nation should deal with general matters, leaving to the States 
and the municipal governments the regulation of affairs so far as 
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they can act more effectively than Congress. Of course, no hard 
and fast lines can be drawn between National and other legisla- 
tion; nevertheless, Congress should seek to remand all questions 
possible to the State Legislatures, for even then more business wi!] 
be left on hand than the National Legislature can finish. 

Another way in which this diversity of interest manifests itself is 
in the clash between various business interests. For example, the 
shipping interest is very desirous of having a law enacted whereby 
it can purchase ships at the lowest price. The builders of ships 
and those furnishing materials for them, on the other hand, are 
equally strenuous in opposing such a law. The shipping interest 
says it is impossible for an American-built ship to compete suc- 
cessfully with one built in Great Britain. There is a difference of 
at least fifteen per cent. in price, and this disadvantage to the 
American shipowner destroys utterly all hope of profit. See, then, 
where we land in this contention. Without such a law, three in- 
terests are sacrificed—the shipbuilder, and the maker of materials, 
and also the shipowner. Is it not plain that, if we cannot support 
two interests by some legislation, it is wiser to support one than 
none at all? We repeat, if ships cannot be purchased at the low- 
est price, neither can we have any built; we must therefore either 
pass such a bill as is now proposed, or both interests must be sac- 
rificed. The only way of escaping from this conclusion is to give 
bounties to American shipping, which shall offset the difference be- 
tween the cost of American-built and foreign-built ships. This is 
one way of surmounting the difficulty. To this, however, there is 
strong opposition, and one reason is because the history of subsi- 
dies has been so painful. Had the results been more satisfactory, 
the people would doubtless be more willing to appropriate money in 
this manner. But it must be admitted that subsidies are now in 
disfavor, and it will take a long time to work up a strong interest 
in favor of them. On the other hand, if the privilege were grant- 
ed of buying ships anywhere, it is confidently maintained that our 
commerce could be restored and be made profitable. 

One fact that helps out this belief is, that having but very few 
ships, we could begin the work of building in the light of past 
experience with stronger hope of success than if we were hampered 
with a large number of ships unfit for serviee. About twenty per 
cent. of the British shipping is laid up, and the reason given is 
that the ships are too small for profitable service. Only a large 
ship can be built to run profitably. British commerce, therefore, is 
loaded to the water’s edge with this large quantity of useless ship- 
ping, and millions of pounds are invested in it, whereas we, having 
but a few vessels, hardly worth mentioning, have no such load to 
carry. Therefore, if we were permitted to build the large vessels 
which are required, at the best advantage, those who are willing 
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to engage in the business have the utmost confidence of maintain- 
ing it with success. Anyhow, in view of the present condition of 
things, in view of the fact that we cannot do anything whatever 
under the existing legislation, why not try the experiment ?—why 
not, at least, enact a law for the purchase of a certain number of 
ships and test the ability of the American shipowner to compete 
with foreign ships? Such an experiment could, as we believe, be 
safely tried. Certainly we ought to do something, and if the bounty 
system be too unpopular, why not try this? 

Congress seems to be later and later every session in reporting 
measures growing in part out of the greater conflict of interests. 
This, on the other hand, gives less room for discussion, and yields 
immature legislation in the end. It is pretty difficult to prescribe 
a remedy. The one fact that is more apparent than any other is 
that Congress should remand to the States, as far as possible, all 
matters of legislation. Let no one suppose, however, that we are 
believers in the theory of Herbert Spencer, that the State has only 
one function to perform, the administration of justice. On the 
other hand, the functions of Government are widening more and 
more throughout the world. This is the clear unmistakable tend- 
ency of all civilized Governments. Many matters can be helped 
forward and regulated much better through the intervention of the 
State than through the might and greed and power of individuals 
and corporations. Hands off, is by no means the final doctrine and 
remedy, but it is none the less true that the National Government 
should be slow in acting, in view of the vast complexity of in- 
terests in our country and the increasing difficulty to legislate ef- 
fectively for them. 
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The agitation in England in favor of using silver as money to 
some considerable extent, has, within a few weeks, assumed serious. 
proportions, doubtless in consequence of the dangerous condition of 
the laboring classes, induced by the long depression in business, 
and manifested by the recent mobs and riots in London, Birming- 
ham, and other British cities and towns. The London Chamber of 
Commerce has called for a conference on the silver question, and 
important meetings in favor of silver have been held in Manchester. 
The London 7zmes, of February 19, prints a paper from Earl Grey, 
proposing the issue of £1 notes to eke out gold, and the issue of 
certificates of silver at its gold value, to be a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, up to a limit of £ 500 or $2,500. There 
are strong British prejudices to be overcome before either of these 
measures will be adopted, but the agitation for them seems likely 


to be vigorous. 
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IDLE CAPITAL. 


Much of the unemployed capital in the country at the present 
time is becoming restive. For five years business has been declin- 
ing, and new avenues have opened slowly for the investment of 
earnings. This has lead to enormous accumulations in banks and 
trust companies. The people hold on to their securities bearing a 
low rate of interest, because they are unable to find other ways in 
which to invest in the event of selling. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help thinking that there are ways if people will only look a little 
more sharply and postpone dividends for a longer time on their 
ventures. The lands in our country, for example, belonging to the 
Government, fit for settlement, will soon be taken up, and of course 
when that time arrives, the price of land everywhere will advance. 
But there is an enormous quantity of land not fit for cultivation, 
which can be made so by the expenditure of capital. Along 
the Mississippi and other great streams, are millions of acres which 
might be reclaimed, possessing the richest soil in the world. All 
over the country, in truth, there are vast quantities of umnoccu- 
pied land which, at no distant day, will be needed by set- 
tlers. It requires no prophetic eye to perceive that if such 
lands can be purchased at a reasonable figure great fortunes may 
be made in reclaiming and holding them for future sale. This 
kind of investment, however, is not popular, because people desire 
immediate returns for their money. Of course, only a portion of 
our capital can be temporarily sunk in this manner without causing 
distress; but we are rich enough now to invest a considerable sum 
in enterprises of this character which are likely to pay in the 
future. If our rich men would expand their vision a little and go 
into enterprises of this sort they would speedily find ways to em- 
ploy all the surplus capital they have. 

At the present time there are more than five hundred millions 
of railroad property undergoing foreclosure or readjustment. It 
must be that some of these railroads, at least, are wisely projected 
and will be profitable. They run either through a rich country, or 
a country that will become rich. What more rational thing than to 
put a portion, at least, of our unemployed capital into ventures of 
this kind. Why are not companies formed for this very purpose, 
to select railroads that have a reasonably assured future before 
them, and foreclose and properly adjust their affairs and put them 
in a good working condition and wait for the proper reward of 
the undertaking. This is precisely the time to form enterprises of 
this nature. Things are now at low water mark, and roads can 
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be bought with safety and restored, and great fortunes be made in 
a few years. 

One reason for hesitating in these undertakings is that they are 
out of the regular line of their business, persons say. A_ banker, 
for example, will say that if he invests in an enterprise of that 
kind he must do so wholly on faith as he has no knowledge what- 
ever of the soundness of such of an enterprise. An ordinary in- 
vestor will say the same thing. He feels his incompetency to form 
a rational judgment concerning such a property, and his excessive 
caution therefore leads him to desist. It seems to us that com- 
panies might be formed combining the requisite talent for deter- 
mining the worth of such property that would be very profitable 
in the end. Certainly there are plenty of men possessing experi- 
ence in railroad management, and who understand the worth of 
railroad properties, who might be induced to join boards of direc- 
tion, and who would be willing to make such investigations as would 
be needful in carrying on a business of this nature. We think 
that our capitalists are perhaps too timid at the present time. If 
they took a little larger view of matters and sought to ally them- 
selves. with others possessing experience different from their own 
but whose success is proof of their ability, they might find ways of 
investing their capital at a good profit in the end. 

Furthermore, another class are unwilling to put their money out 
of their sight. If they live in big cities they wish to have their 
money where they can see it. This in many cases is a‘ mistake 
as it is often much safer to invest in a city or place a thousand 
miles away, which is growing rapidly and where people are making 
money and are truly prosperous than it is to invest in one of the 
old places where competition is very close and where the ledgers 
foot up on the wrong side. This matter is worth the attention 
of those who are looking around for employment for their money. 
If they will open their eyes a little more widely and look further, 
and are willing to form new associations, they will certainly find 
ample employment for every dollar they have. 
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THE CAUSE AND PERIODICITY OF COMMER- 
CIAL CRISES. 


We shall attempt to answer as succinctly as possible the ques- 
tion “ Whether any reason can be given for the periodical recur- 
ence of crises, or any explanation of the term of ten or eleven 
years.’ This question was put and an answer given in the third 
article on “Periodic Commercial and Financial Fluctuations Con- 
sidered in their Relation to the Business of Banking,” which ap- 
peared in the last three numbers of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
These very instructive articles on a topic concerning every business 
man and commanding still greater attention yearly, contain much 
fruitful data and many suggestive conclusions. It is not, however, 
our object to dissent from the views expressed therein, because, so 
far as the question is treated, the reasoning is unusually strong. 
Still, we think another explanation than solar variations can be 
given for the periodicity, and another than a decreased wheat crop 
for the panic itself. 

There can be no doubt that the deductions of Protessor Jevons, 
which connect the earth’s crops with solar phenomena, are both 
logical and accurate; but, in attributing our commercial fluctuations 
to solar fluctuations, we meet with this difficulty, viz.: that the 
panic does not regularly follow a poor crop, nor does a business 
boom regularly follow a good crop. They may, but as a rule they 
do not. The panic as often follows a good as a poor crop, and a 
business boom is attributable to causes widely separated from crops. 
Conceding the proposition that the cost of az article of necessity, 
for instance, food, determines the residue of purchasing power that 
can be exerted upon the consumption of other articles of necessity, 
it is conclusive that the cost of azy article of necessity will have 
a like effect. By taking the four necessities—food, fuel, clothing 
and shelter, we shall see that the cost of clothing will determine 
the amount of consumption, not only of that necessity, but of the 
other three, and presupposing the production of a fixed quantity 
of these four necessities, when the cost of one is increased the 
cost of the others must be relatively decreased to prevent a less- 
ened consumption, resulting in that commercial condition character- 
ized as over production, 

An annual income of $1,000, we will say, is expended in this 
way: 
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Now if a good crop reduces the price of food to $400, $50 can 
be saved, or, as is usually the case, it can be expended for a 
larger supply of the other necessities, and if shelter is reduced $50, 
then $100, instead of $50 can be saved or expended. But if a 
reduction of $50 in the cost of food is met with a like advance 
in the cost of shelter, the consumer with a purchasing power of 
$1,000 is not benefited by the good crop, for he can neither con- 
sume more nor save more than before; and further, if the cost of 
shelter is advanced more than the cost of food is reduced, or if 
the cost of shelter is advanced at any time, whether there is a 
good or a poor crop, our consumer is obliged to purchase less 
fuel, clothing, food and incidentals than before, and he does all of 
these until the cost of these necessities is reduced to correspond 
with the advance in the cost of shelter. By the cost of shelter 
we mean rven/, and, as we hope to prove, all our panics and periods 
of stagnation, over production, bad railroad traffic, low rates of 
interest, etc., are determined by the rise and fall in rents. Let us 
examine this term rent, and then we shall be able to trace its 
influence upon every branch of commerce. A man, living up town, 
does business down town. The price paid for the use of his house, 
of his office, store or factory is rent. A farm cultivated on the 
shares is a rented farm. The price of unimproved property is rent 
paid in a gross sum in advance. Rent acts upon the commercial 
machinery as the governor on the engine. When rents are high, 
we have “hard times”; when low, we have “good times.” 

Fifty per cent. of our population age agriculturists, and fifty per 
cent. of these are tenant farmers who pay rent; 16,000,000 wage- 
workers in the United States earn, on an average, but $400 a year. 
An ever-increasing majority of these wage-workers pay rent, instead 
of owning their own homes. We see here what a _ tremendous 
power, for good or evil, our American Jandlord wields; how, when 
rents advance, such a large body of our consumers are obliged to 
economize in every way to pay their rent. We not only see our 
16,000,000 wage-workers burdened by the rent they pay for the few 
miserable rooms the {majority of them are compelled to occupy, 
but rent is added to the cost of every article consumed. 

If we look back over our wheat crops of recent years we shall 
find what I have said about the poor crop not preceding the panic, 
to be true. The great crash of 1873 was followed in 


1875-76 by @ Crop Of ..... ccccccccrccccccccccccccccccceccce 292,000,000 
5876-77 Dy & CFOP Of ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccece 298,000, 000 
SPREE BF BO COGD Ghicc wn. ccc cccccccsesccceescessccosceseses 364,000,000 
3B7B-79 DY & CTOP Of 0. cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccevcecsese 420,000,000 
1879-Go by @ COP Of... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 4- 448,000,000 


We had unusually “good times” immediately following these two 
fine crops; but let us not stop with them. 
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For the two years preceding the May panic of 1884 we had the 
largest wheat crops ever produced in the United States, and yet 
the panic came. True, our exports were not as large as in 1879 
and 1880, but this does not furnish sufficient explanation of the 
crash of 1884. The good times of 1879-82 had scarcely opened be- 
fore real estate began to advance by leaps and bounds, until it more 
than offset the good crops of those years. In fact it discounted 
the large crop of 1882-83. Vacant lots in the Northern Pacific 
Railroad region doubled in value in single weeks, farm land in the 
Mississippi Valley States advanced $2 and $3 an acre in a single 
month, while rents in our centers of population were raised from 
ten to fifty per cent. The landlords of the country swept into their 
laps all the prosperity that followed their good wheat crops. If we 
note the present price of real estate in the United States, we shall 
get some idea of the advance that has been made all along the 
line, though in many instances, owing to local causes, it has de- 
preciated and brought disaster to the owner or speculator. 

The BANKER’S MAGAZINE noticed recently the purchase made by 
the Gallatin National Bank of the lot 34x105, at No. 34 Wall 
Street, the price paid being $400,000. At the time of the purchase 
two small, old buildings stood there, but these have since been re- 
moved, and the lot is vacant. Certainly, the lot, as it stands now, 
is worth as much as before’ the buildings were removed, so that 
our $400,000 represents the price paid by the Gallatin National 
Bank for the przvilege of putting up a building on so small a por- 
tion of the earth’s surface. If a $400,000 building is erected, and a 
part of it rented as offices, the Gallatin Bank will succeed in dis- 
tributing the enormous cost of this privilege. Still the fact remains 
that about $24,009 per annum (7. ¢., six per cent. net on the cost 
of the lot) must in this one instance go for shelter that might have 
gone for other necessities, and swelled the demand for the products 
of capital and labor. Another significant feature of this transaction 
is, that the vendor of this lot, merely by a defect in our land sys- 
tem, has, by transferring the use of matter which he did not create 
or add value to, succeeded in pocketing this $400,0c0o, or $24,000 
per annum. In other words, he has taxed our commerce just that 
much. Lest we overlook the import of this transaction, by reason- 
ing that this vendor paid his vendor something for the lot, and in 
selling it again, merely received back the amount invested, just as 
he would in any transaction, we will cite a case in which the pres- 
ent owner of a piece of New York City property has held for eighty- 
three years. In 1802 the Mechanics and Traders’ Society of New 
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York purchased from ex-Mayor Varick the 25X99 lot on the north- 
west corner of Broadway and, what is now, Park Place. The cost 
of this lot at that time was $11,500. We have had a great many 
panics in the past eighty-two years, and this lot has kept advanc- 
ing in value, until to-day, with the same improvements it had in 
1802, it is worth $200,000. Rented at six per cent. net on this 
valuation, the society has an income on its investment of over 100 
per cent. per annum. The rental value of that property more than 
returns every year the investment in 1802, and it may be said that 
in the past eighty-three years, exclusive of taxes, insurance and re- 
pairs, it has paid for itself fifty times over, and yet it has not 
depreciated in value on account of wear and tear as other prop- 
erty does. Besides this, its rental value increases with the growth, 
not only of New York, but with the growth and increased prc- 
ductivity of our country. Every grain of wheat raised by the West- 
ern farmer, every ton of coal or iron taken from our mines, every 
stroke of the hammer, or throb of the engine, every mile of railroad 
built into new territory, every immigrant landing on our shores will 
add value to this property; for, as an instrument of taxation, its 
power increases with the increase of the population and their ability 
to stand the tax, and its value is determined by the share its owner 
can get in rent from the annual product of the country. If it be 
said that the owner can get no more than the market price, regu- 
lated by competition among landlords and tenants, we answer that 
land is not subject to competition. There is but a certain quantity 
of it, at present some thirty-seven acres for each man, woman and 
child in the United States. We have plenty of land both for build- 
ing and farming purposes, but our land speculators, by locking up 
large portions of it practically reduce our area and the effect upon 
our commerce is just the same as though twice our population were 
compelled to exist on half our present territory.* 

I have cited but two cases, in thousands, in one city of the coun- 
try. The rule that all the wealth produced by capital and labor 
merely adds to the value of real estate and accrues to the landlord 
is of universal application. Vacant lots on the outskirts of New 
York are held by the land speculator at from $20,000 to $ 50,000, 
while unimproved farms in our cis-Missouri States are held at from 
$15 to $25 anacre. The price of Western land drives our population 
into the cities, where ten laborers compete for one job, while the price 
of vacant lots, practically prohibiting men of ordinary income from 
Owning their own homes, drives the population into the tenement- 
house districts, where they become the prey of the landlord, who 
takes “all that the traffic will bear,’ and the more he takes the 
harder the manufacturer, the railroad operator, the banker and _ busi- 


* 20,647,000 acres are owned by non-residents. Three American railroads own 107,q00,000 
acres. Three native landholders own 6,500,000 acres. 
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ness man find it to employ their capital.* Whenever the landlord 
raises his rent, which has the same effect as a boycott, the whole 
line from the smallest retailer to the largest manufacturer find it 
more difficult to do business. The want of the market, that has 
thus been stifled, chokes up every avenue of trade and over-produc- 
tion is the result.t It is at this period that failures commence, 
that distrust permeates the financial world and that the crash 
comes. The manufacturer keeps his mills in operation, hoping for 
“better times.” More of his paper is discounted, that is, a larger 
sum of the bank’s money is turned into goods (which explains the 
decreasing reserve preceding the same); but the boycott is not re- 
moved. His paper goes to protest, he makes an assignment, some 
of the banks fail, while others manage to bridge over the difficulty. 
But, with the bursting of the bubble, or the snapping of the traces, 
in trying to pull this heavy load, the difficulty does not cease. The 
burden must be carried, and the laborer, finding his wages reduced, 
consequent upon his employer's efforts to revive his market with 
“panicky prices,” sinks to a still lower depth of poverty and help- 
lessness. 

This state of things continues until one or both of two things 
happens. A good crop must bring the consumer’s purchasing power 
up to where it was previous to the advance in rent, or rents must 
be reduced, though not necessarily as low as before the advance.’ A 
larger acreage of wheat, with extremely low prices, will to some ex- 
tent offset the harm caused by a rise in rent; but, generally, the 
tenant class find a way to economize in their rent, and this, more 
than anything else, increases their purchasing power, stimulates 
demand, and revives trade. Failures in business cause a large num- 
ber of stores, factories and offices to become vacant. Those who do 
not fail outright move into smaller quarters. In the residential por- 
tions families, who formerly occupied large houses, move into smaller 
ones, the occupants of small houses move into the larger flats, the 
occupants of these into smaller flats, and these into tenement 
houses, where we often find whole families crowded into one room. In 
the business portions the same shrinkage takes place. Business men 
vacate floors to take single rooms, and former occupants of rooms 
get along with “desk room” only. After the population has settled 
into its smaller quarters, we will find on all sides the notice of the 
real estate agent: “This house to let,” “This flat to let,” “This 
store to let,” “This office to let,” and as no tenant comes the land- 
lord begins to reduce his rents, and the fiercer the competition the 


* One of New Yorks largest estates recently purchased §1,c00,00o worth of land, near the 
new parks, and afterwards paid other owners near by $25,000 for corner and $10,000 and 
$15,000 for inside lots, in this way placing a value on the land previously purchased by it. 


+ New York City estates range in size from 7,200 buildings down to 100 buildings, four 
to six-story tenement houses composing a percentage of each, 
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more he reduces, until gradually everything is filled up again. A 
circumstance favoring the competition among landlords should be 
noticed. Hard times oblige some of the weaker land speculators to 
let go their holdings, the builder comes along, and material and 
labor being cheap, and money at low rates, whole blocks of new 
buildings go up, low rents are offered to get tenants and then the 
“boom” commences. A few years of prosperity and the climax is 
reached ; rents begin to advance, and the same old round is gone 
over again. The ebb and flow of this commercial tide usually takes 
ten years, though we think the tendency has been toward a shorter 
period, or a less disastrous crash happens between the heavier ones 
that come a decade apart. Panics come more frequently in England, 
because land there is not so generally distributed as here (30,000 
landholders to 40,000,000 people ), and the rents can be advanced and 
the market cut off more quickly than in America.* 

From what I have written it follows that Mr. Woodward errs in 
stating that the government fixes rates of interest. Up to the legal 
rate supply and demand govern, and the volume of trade regulates 
supply and demand in the money market. The lowest rate the 
Government has yet offered is three per cent., and “threes” before 
the last call were selling at 105, while the market for fours is now 
(February 17th) 125%. Money has been very plentiful at 1% per 
cent., and even at one per cent. during the past year. The Gov- 
ernment could as well regulate wages as interest. Mr. Stickney 
touches the secret in claiming that Colorado would be glad to get 
money at ten and twelve per cent. That is because land is cheaper 
there than East, and labor is also better compensated there. In our 
calculations we are too apt to consider capital and labor as the oz/y 
factors of production, while the real factors are /and, labor, and 
capital. The wealth produced in a given time by these three factors 
must be divided as rent, wages and interest, the last two always 
going down as the first goes up. We cannot escape this conclusion. 

The remedy, then, must be sought in placing a limit beyond which 
rent cannot advance. This is practicable and just. Rates of interest 
are legally limited, wages are kept down almost to the starvation point 
by a superinduced competition, railroads are continually undergoing 
‘re-organization—that process of adjusting fixed charges to reduced 
income—while the foundations of our Government are threatened by 
the pres:‘ure which competition brings to bear upon our half-clad and 
under-fed laborers. The remedy is one that each State must in- 
augurate. It is not a National question, excepting in the sense that 
the National Government should fix the selling price of the land 
still in its possession. With a fixed rate of rent the uncertain ele- 


* The influence of rent on the purchasing power of the population is evidenced by the 
fact that England consumes but twenty bushels of wheat per capita per annum, while the 
United States consumes forty bushels, 
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ment in business would be entirely eliminated, the country would 
advance with increasing prosperity, while the incessant conflicts 
waged between capital and labor would wholly disappear from the 
scene. JAMES P. KOHLER. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


On the 24th of December, 1885, all the National banks held, in 
gold (including Treasury and Clearing-house gold certificates ), $156,- 
353,592; in silver dollars (including silver certificates ), $6,940,628 ; 
and in fractional silver coin, $2,060,177. Their total silver money 
was therefore $ 10,000,805, or less than one-fifteenth of their gold 
money. In addition, they were the holders of 1,671,208 trade dol- 
lars. The New York City National banks, on the same 24th of 
December, held, of gold (including certificates ), $76,570,137; of sil- 
ver dollars (including certificates ), $630,106; and of fractional silver 
coin, $379,174. Their total silver money was therefore $1,009,280, 
or about one-seventy-sixth of their gold money. The full-tender 
silver money (both coin and certificates) held by the New York 
City banks would only furnish between one-third and one-fourth of 
the money paid into the New York Custom House every week, all 
of which money may be in silver (coin and certificates), if the 
parties paying choose to use that medium of payment. It is plain, 
from these figures, that the National banks generally, and the New 
York City banks in an especial degree, reduce their holdings of 
silver to a minimum, and keep their metallic reserves substantially in 
gold. They violate no law and no duty to the public in doing so, 
and they are no doubt prompted to do so by a growing appre- 
hension that the silver coined dollar may, within some near period, 
fall to its bullion value. But it is one of the consequences of 
this course of conduct on the part of the National banks, and of 
the State banks as well, in connection with the locking up 140 or 
150 millions of dollars of gold in the U. S. Treasury, that there is 
substantially no gold in circulation, and that in large parts of the 
country a gold coin or a gold certificate is never seen by the peo- 
ple. As we are informed and believe, there is a genuine apprehen- 
sion in such regions that if silver coinage is stopped, all the me- 
tallic money will be the gold locked up in banks and public treas- 
uries, and that the masses of the people wiil then have no money 
at all, except such circulating notes as bankers may at their dis- 
cretion supply, inasmuch as the withdrawal of the greenbacks is 
constantly proposed in influential quarters, and is believed to be a 
possible and even probable event. It is unfortunate that these ap- 
prehensions of a total loss by the people, of any metallic money 
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if silver should be taken away, should exist, as the result of the 
fact that gold has so largely disappeared from use in the actual 
circulation. It is a serious question whether it is not for the inter- 
est of bankers to allay such apprehensions by freely paying out 
gold, so that the people can see and handle it, and can thereby 
be made to feel and realize that it is within their reach. 





During the calendar year 1885, the favorable balance of our for- 
eign merchandise trade was $ 101,295,050, as compared with a favor- 
able balance of $120,104,568 in 1884. Our merchandise imports 
were $41,710,354 less in 1885 than in 1884, while our exports were 
$ 60,519,872 less in 1885 than in 1884. As the decline in our grain 
exports was mainly in the last half of 1885, and may be expected 
to continue during the first half of 1886, it is not expected that 
the favorable balance of our merchandise trade will be as much as 
$100,000,00c during the current fiscal year ending on the 3oth of 
next June. To this balance, whatever it may prove to be, will be 
added our net export of silver, which is now about $15,000,000 an- 
nually, and is likely to remain at that figure for some time, aside 
from possible changes in our laws regulating the coinage of that 
metal. Out of the favorable balance of our foreign trade are to 
be taken our annual interest account payable abroad, commonly 
computed at $50,000,000, the expenditures of American travelers in 
Europe, and the excess of freight which we pay to foreign ships 
over and above the freight earned abroad by American ships. On 
the other hand, the favorable balance of our foreign trade is sup- 
plemented by the unknown but in the aggregate large amount of 
European capital transferred to the United States, by immigrants 
and otherwise. Some of the elements of the calculation are largely 
conjectural, but we certainly know by experience that with a favor- 
able balance of foreign trade approximating to $ 100,000,000, there is 
no other danger of an export of gold, except that arising from 
the return of our securities from Europe, and it must be always 
remembered that, being a gold mining country, we can export 
$20,000,000 of gold annually without reducing our stocks. 





In 1880, the raisin crop of California was only 1,700 boxes, all 
raised in Los Angeles county. In 1885, the crop of that county 
was 230,000 boxes, and of the whole State 350,000 boxes, but this 
is only one-twentieth of the consumption in the United States. 
The product in California is rapidly increasing, although it is kept 
back by the fact that it takes six years before a vineyard can be 
got into full bearing. Without the duty of two cents on foreign 
raisins, the home production would not have been commenced, and 
would now be abandoned. If it turns out that all the raisins we 
consume shall finally be produced at home, the doctrinazres will 
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fill the country with their lamentations over the loss of foreign 
trade with Spain and other raisin-growing foreign countries. They 
will never be able to see that in that case we shall have substituted 
for a foreign trade in raisins, of which we have only one side, a 
domestic trade of which we shall have both sides and all the 


transportation. 





The Commissioner of Pensions states that the payments under 
the Arrears of Pension Act, passed in the winter of 1879, had 
amounted at the end of last year to $179,404,870, and that the 
further payments to be made on claims filed before July 1, 1880, 
will probably amount to $80,464,100. If the limitation of the 
original Act, cutting off claims not filed before July 1, 1880, is re- 
pealed, his estimate of the payments on the additional claims thus 
made admissible, is $ 302,836,200. In that case, the total payments 
under the Act will be carried up to $ 562,700,172, although, when 
the Act was passed, Congress was assured that the cost of it 
would be only about $25,000,000, From the $ 80,464,100 of further 
payments under the Act as it stands, there is no escape, and it is 
also quite possible that the limitation of the original Act will now 
be repealed. The Republican party has committed itself to support 
such a repeal, by a resolution in the platform adopted by its Na- 
tionai Convention of 1884, and for that and other reasons the 
Republican members of the present House vote pretty solidly for 
such a repeal. The Democratic members of the House, being now 
the Administration party, and more responsible for the Treasury, 
seem inclined to oppose the repeal, which makes the final result 
somewhat doubtful. It is a question of the first importance as 
affecting the financial situation of the Government, whether the 
future payments under the Arrears’ Act shall be $80,464,100, or 
shall be swollen to $ 383,300,300. In that case, some additions must 
be made to our revenues, Or we must give up all such projects 
as expending $ 125,000,000 upon fortifications, creating a great navy, 
etc., etc. During the first seven months (ending with January) of 
the current fiscal year, the surplus revenue is reported officially to 
have been $41,082,786, or at the rate of $70,427,751 for the year, 
of which $45,000,000, at the lowest estimate, is irrevocably pledged 
to the sinking fund. If we take the Executive estimates of revenue 
and the Executive recommendations of appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, they leave a surplus which is inadequate to meet the 
requirement of the sinking fund by the large sum of $24,589,552. 
Under all the circumstances and surroundings of the case, nothing 
can be more wild and senseless than the clamor of .so many news- 
papers and politicians in favor of reducing the public income. Are 
we to witness in this Congress, as. we did in the last, a heavy 
vote in favor of repealing all the internal taxes? 
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According to the official statements, there was in France an ex- 
cess of imports of silver (coin and bullion) over exports, amount- 
ing in 1884 to 54,726,350 francs, or $10,945,270, and in 1885 to 
98,370,234 francs, or $19,672,042. The excess of imports of gold 
(coin and bullion) over exports was 45,548,739 francs, or $9,109,746 
in 1884, and 42,391,148 francs, or $8,478,274 in 1885. The accuracy 
of these figures cannot be entirely relied upon, as more or less 
gold and silver must cross the French land frontiers, in and out 
without the observation of the cutom-house officers. It is certain, 
however, that France, having no mines of gold and silver, must be 
a constant absorbent of both these metals for manufacturing pur- 
pases. The silver money of France cannot be exported except to 
the other States of the Latin Union. Its gold money is exportable 
anywhere, but is in fact kept at home in full stock by the course 
of its foreign trade, the balances of which are ordinarily and on 
the whole favorable. 





The English are by habit and disposition a people slow to be 
moved from old ways, but they are capable of occasional sudden 
changes, as has been shown during this century several times, and 
particularly in respect to Catholic Emancipation, and to the com- 
plete substitution of free trade for a protective system, which had 
been maintained during generations with features of rigidity and 
severity never surpassed in any country. It seems probable that 
the prevailing severe depression in agriculture, trade and _ in- 
dustries, and which is felt in its full force in Great Britain and 
Ireland, will give us new examples there of abrupt changes of public 
policy. It is within half a dozen years that a great Tory leader, 
Lord Derby, was publicly advising the English people against going 
away from home, but on the occasion of the London riots, in the 
early part of February, the Lordon 7zmes, always the organ of 
the English aristocracy, was heard exclaiming that “the govern- 
ment must organize a system of emigration.” Many signs in- 
dicate that we are on the eve of witnessing a complete upsetting 
of the land laws of Ireland, and great and nearly simultaneous 
changes in the same laws in Great Britain. On the 22d of Janu- 
ary we find the same newspaper, after declaring that grain is now 
lower than ever before during this generation, and that the raising 
of grain at existing prices cannot “be continued by any known 
expedient in Great Britain,” proceeding to say that in view of a 
“wholesale depopulation of the arable districts,” it is not surprising 
that the Chamber of Agriculture should have invited a discussion 
of “the expediency of an import duty on corn, sugar, and manu- 
factured articles from foreign countries.” For years, and close down 
to the present day, the 7Zzmes has always been in the front rank 
of orthodox British opinion, that free trade is the only known 
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and sovereign panacea for all human ills, but it seems now on 
the point of being ready, not only for the restoration of the corn 
laws, but for a protective duty on sugar, so as to give farmers a 
chance to live by raising beets, which all Englishmen have been 
denouncing for seventy-five years as the worst folly of the first 
Napoleon, while time has been vindicating it as one of his wisest 
acts. The governing men of England are not surpassed in courage, 
ability, and attention to public affairs by the aristocracy of any 
country in the world. It may have been wise for them, certainly 
in respect to their own interests, to be content hitherto to let 
things run along in the old ruts, but it will not be surprising to 
see them prompt and competent to confront new and great emergei- 
cies with adequate and courageous measures. 

In January, upon the occasion of the presentation of bimetallic 
memorials in the Prussian Diet, the Prussian Minister of Finance 
spoke at length in opposition to the memorialists. The first ac- 
counts as to what he said varied a good deal, and some of them 
were flatly contradictory, but it is now certain that he took decided 
and even extreme ground in favor of the single gold standard. 

On the other side, there was on the 11th of February, in the 
German Imperial Parliament, a majority of 145 to 119 for resolutions 
in favor of a re-examination of the monetary question, in order to 
determine whether Germany ought to persevere in its movement 
towards gold monometallism or establish the double standard. These 
resolutions were offered and supported by the Conservative party, 
the strength of which is in the agricultural interest, and with which 
party Bismarck has acted for several years. The resolutions were 
opposed by the National Liberal party, which controls Berlin, and 
is supported by the commercial and financial interests. Speaking 
generally, the land interests are for protection and the restoration 
of silver, while the commercial interests are for free trade and gold. 
At this distance, it is difficult to estimate the comparative strength 
of these opposing interests, or to predict with any confidence the 
final result of the contest between them. Naturally, in this coun- 
try, where nearly everybody deplores the fact that Germany was 
induced in 1871 to disturb the monetary situation by decreeing a 
gold standard, there wili be general satisfaction if it shall now re- 
trace its steps. But our wishes will not control the result, and we 
have only to await with patience the issue of the struggle which is 
going on in Germany. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies in January, the attention of 
the Cabinet was called to the propriety of making renewed efforts 
for an international arrangement for the general monetary use of 
both the metals. The Cabinet replied that there were no indications 
that such a movement would now be successful, and the matter was 
thereupon dropped. There is, of course, no doubt about the dis- 
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position of France, which will always be ready to join in arrange- 
ments which will put silver in a better position, inasmuch as it has 
an immense amount of it in actual use, which it cannot dispose of 
without enormous direct loss, and which it cannot spare from its 
circulation without absolute ruin, inasmuch as the gold to take its 
place can nowhere be found. Whether France and the Latin Union 
would be ready to resume the free coinage of silver in conjunction 
with the United States, nobody knows, or can know, until this 
country indicates its assent to such an arrangement, which the Gar- 
field administration is believed to have negatived in 1881, and for 
which the present administration is not now supposed to be ready. 


The bill agreed upon at Washington by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, to limit the cash balance in the Treasury to $ 100,000,000; 
is likely to pass Congress, and will, we think, be generally accept- 
able in conservative circles. Mr. Sherman, who first had the respon- 
sibility of determining the amount of this balance, having reference 
among other things to the security of the continued redemption 
of the greenbacks, fixed it at forty per cent. of the greenbacks, or 
about $138,500,000, and this precedent was followed by his suc- 
cessors Windom, Folger, and McCulloch. We always maintained 
that Mr. Sherman did not fix it too high in the first instance, 
although we did not hesitate to suggest, after it had become evi- 
dent that the convertibility of the greenbacks had become estab- 
lished and the calls for their actual redemption had substantially 
ceased, that he might safely reduce the amount of the balance. The 
reasons for reducing it have since become stronger with time. 
General Warner's proposition to now reduce it to $50,000,000 seems 
extreme and somewhat hazardous, but the proposition of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means seems entirely safe. It is a great rec- 
ommendation of it at this particular time, that, by applying the 
excess in the Treasury beyond $100,000,000 to the reduction of 
the debt, we shall diminish the temptation to extravagant appro- 
priations. | 

It is true, that if, in the event of the passage of the bill, the 
Secretary of the Treasury does not see his way clear to purchase 
some of the outstanding fours, and only calls the threes, there 
will result a considerable reduction of the bank-note circulation. 
To the banks themselves, this is a matter of indifference, as it is 
doubtful if they make any profit on their circulation. But there is 
doubtless an apprehension in some quarters that the loan markets 
may be cramped by a reduction of the bank notes. On this point, 
however, it must be remembered, that farz passu with this reduc- 
tion, there will be an increase of loanable funds, arising from the 
payment of money now locked up in the Treasury. Taking the 
two things together, we doubt if there is any ground for fearing 
that the whole operation will produce any monetary stringency. 

/ 42 , 
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In London, February 23, there was an invited conference of the 
London Chamber of Commerce with the representatives of other 
similar bodies in Great Britain. The meeting resolved by a vote 
reported to be “nearly unanimous,” that “the depreciation of silver 
and its present tendency toward disuse as money, are disturbing 
trade generally, and England’s Eastern commerce in particular.” 
Among other resolutions adopted was the following: 

We urge the Government to unite with other countries in an en- 
deavor to restore silver to its former functions as a legal tender, thereby 
giving it a permanent instead of a fluctuating value. 

As the attitude of England has been heretofore the chief obstacle 
to international bimetallic arrangements, its consent to be a party 
to them would ensure their success. 
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BUSINESS AND THE TARIFF AGITATION. 


The business interests of the country are slowly but surely re- 
covering from the depression, by which they have been crippled or 
ruined. Industry has caught its breath, the circulation of the com- 
mercial body is nearly restored, and, with a stoppage of silver coin- 
age, the country will soon be upon its feet again, if Congress 
will keep its hands off the tariff for another year. Above all 
things, our manufacturing interests need to be let alone by the law- 
makers, until they not only can stand but walk. 

It is not from foreign competition that our industries are or have 
been suffering, but from excessive home production. Neither is it 
by high prices of our home manufactures that consumers have be- 
come impoverished, but by the lack of profitable employment for 
capital and labor. Employment for idle hands and money is what 
the country wants first of all. Give it this, and all will be con- 
tent to wait for “tariff reform,” except its High Priests and the 
Levites, who have nearly twisted the handles off its organs in 
their frantic endeavors to “work up a public sentiment” in advance 
of the action of Congress that would be favorable to their schemes. 
In doing this they have appeared as regardless of the business in- 
terests as have the El Mahdis of protection of the fact that we are 
just recovering from the last of the two worst periods of depres- 
sion, following two of the wildest speculative inflations the country 
has ever seen during the quarter of a century that we have “en- 
joyed the blessings” of a high tariff. 

Foreign competition has been excluded during all this time, ex- 
cept when speculation ran prices so far above a normal and legiti- 
mate profit to our manufacturers, that foreigners could undersell 
them, in spite of the tariff that subsidized, but did not protect. 
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Meantime, excessive profits, which would have been impossible un- 
der a moderate tariff, have enormously increased our productive ca- 
pacity, until the majority of our manufacturers are in greater dan- 
ger of being ruined by home competition under a high tariff than 
by foreign competition under free trade. This is evident, from the 
fact that they are compelled to accept artificially lower prices on 
each depression than they are able to command aartificially higher 
ones on each inflation, than they would be if left wholly un- 
protected. The must necessarily be, because, on the “booms,” 
prices are invariably carried to a point that tempts enormous 
importations of foreign goods, which check the advance, and 
are then held here on a declining market, until their forced liquida- 
tion drags our manufacturers lower than they would otherwise have 
gone. The country is now recovering from just such a liquidation. 
It is gradually returning to its normal basis of values, namely, natu- 
ral supply and demand, which would always obtain, were it not for 
these artificial markets, caused by high tariffg and the speculation 
stimulated thereby. If, therefore, Congress will let the tariff alone 
till this recovery is complete, the cause of our industrial disease 
can then be removed without a shock to the system, which it is 
not now able to withstand. 

High protection acts upon the industries of a country like brandy 
upon the human system. It unnaturally stimulates the circulation, 
over-excites the nerves, and over-exerts the muscles and sinews, in 
times of prosperity. The higher the tariff, the greater this stimulus 
and more protracted the industrial spree, the more violent the reaction, 
the more complete the collapse and the longer the recovery. There 
is no escape from the swelled head, the weak stomach, the un- 
steady nerves and the feeble circulation, once this protective brandy 
is taken into the system in allopathic doses. Herein lies the reason 
that highly-protected countries have wilder and wider speculative 
inflations and more protracted periods of depression than low 
tariff or free-trade countries. The extremes of good and bad times 
are so much greater that it takes the pendulum of trade longer to 
swing from one to the other. On the other hand, however, free 
trade can never bring industrial prosperity to any country unless it 
has had good protective nursing in its infancy. The very first law 
of nature is protection. The child must be carried bodily at first, 
and fed with bottles and spoons. Then it creeps, until it can stand 
by holding to supports, and finally till it can walk alone. From 
the maternal or infantile age he passes to the youthful, or pater- 
nal period, of training and preparation for going out into the world, 
to take care of himself, upon arriving at manhood. This is the 
kind of protection a nation needs with a tariff adapted to the re- 
sources, age and stage of a country’s industrial development. After 
attaining maturity, “every tub should stand.on its own bottom,” or 
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give place to one that can. The public cannot be taxed forever to 
support a sickly or crippled industry that can never repay the cost 
of establishing it. If a farmer has a strong and healthy calf that 
will be a source of income when grown, he raises it; but no feeble 
or crippled animals, to be forever a tax or source of loss instead 
ot profit. Just so should protection be given or withheld to each 
industry, upon its own merits. It is simply a matter of business 
with the country, as it would be with an individual. Will it pay 
in the end to foster this or that industry? If so, then protect it 
till it can secure its plant, improved machinery, skilled labor, and 
a market for its products. Then withdraw protection, little by little, 
until it can live without. When that point is reached, it is sim- 
ply a subsidy to tax the community further for its enrichment. 
There can be no sentiment about this matter so long as foreign 
labor is permitted to come here, or is imported by our manufac- 
turers, to keep down the price of domestic labor. There is no 
more patriotism in this than in the sutler who follows an army, for 
what can he make out of the soldiers, or out of the country, or 
out of both. So much for the arguments of the advocates of high 
protection. 

On the other hand, the free traders are clamoring for a “tariff for 
revenue ” only, when free-trade nations have gone and are still going 
back to protection to save themselves from the excessive competi- 
tion of protected America. Here is a pretty state of things—a 
comedy of economic errors and midwinter doctrinazre madness. Had 
either side the honesty to admit this, and the capacity to discover 
and apply a remedy to the existing evils, without regard to party 
advantage or traditions, there might be some excuse for the pres- 
ent agitation and some hope in this Congress. But these blind 
leaders of the blind had rather take their followers and the 
industries of the country into a ditch, than that they should 
be saved by any other remedies than their own. What is first 
needed is to ascertain the truth and the facts, and there will 
be time enough to devise and apply a remedy afterwards. The 
trouble is not now in production nor price; but in consumption, 
home and export, both for raw materials and manufactured goods. 
How can this be increased? This is the question for the present 
Congress. No changes in the tariff now, would do it. Rather they 
would destroy what we have, by throwing capital and labor out 
of employment while these changes were in suspense. But any- 
thing that will increase the employment of capital and of labor 
will immediately increase consumption, which is the source both of 
wealth and prosperity, and not production. All the products of 
capital and labor are valueless, unless there is a consumptive de- 
mand for them. They are more than useless to keep; they are a 
tax. It is the consumer that gives the value to everything. But, 
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in order to consume, he must produce something which he can ex- 
change. To produce, he must have employment. Lack of employ- 
ment and widespread idleness is therefore the root of our present 
troubles. Let Congress pass such laws as shall give capital confidence 
to employ the idle, and leave the tariff alone until this is accom- 
plished, and it will earn the gratitude of the entire business com- 
munity. Meantime, let it appoint a Commission of Experts, to 
ascertain before next session how much, if any, reduction can be 
made on each article by itself, and still control our home market. 
Let that report be made the basis of a Tariff Bill, to be passed 
next winter, as final; after which, this vexed question shall be left 
to rest, until another similar reduction is possible, and not brought 
up at every session of Congress to throw our entire industrial inter- 
ests into a state of suspense and disorder, such as is now experi- 
enced every winter, to the incalculable injury of the entire business 


interests of the country. 
H. A. PIERCE. 


9. 
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COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES OF THE UNITED STATES* 
CHAPTER I, 
ORIGIN OF BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Festivals and Fairs among the Ancients—The Spirit of Speculation Aroused— 
Holy Pilgrimages an Impulse to Commerce—Business Customs among 
Ancient Nations: Their Markets and Periodical Assemblages—First 
Commercial Meeting in Rome—Tradesmen’s Guilds during the Eleventh 
to Fifteenth Centuries—The Old Sourse of Antwerp—Royal Exchange 
of London—/fa/lais de la Bourse of Paris—Exchanges in Continental 
Europe—The Parliament House of the Cotton Lords—Hours of High 
Change in the Chief European Boards of Commerce—Speculation in 
England during the Seventeenth Century—Formation of the London 
Stock Exchange. 

An Exchange is popularly defined as a place where merchants, 
brokers, and bankers meet in a city to transact business at certain 
hours. This is but a partial definition, as the term is now most 
commonly understood. It has taken a wider significance, as meth- 
ods of business have changed and developed. It is applied now not 
only to places where merchants and others meet to transact business, 
but also to institutions and associations for gathering the earliest 
intelligence in matters affecting commerce, public finances, and 
many other features forming the basis of commercial transactions. 
Such institutions become at once convenient resorts for merchants 
or factors engaged in the particular line of business or trade to 
which they are devoted. 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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The term “ Exchange” is only one of several equally as popular 
titles by which these institutions of trade are known. “ Board of 
Trade” and “Chamber of Commerce” are often used, and are quite 
as expressive. In Continental Europe other titles are applied to 
these commercia] associations. In Germany the word JSorse, in 
France and Belgium Sourse, and in Russia Arzza, are the distinct- 
ive appellations. According to one tradition, the first meeting of 
merchants for trade took place at Bruges, in Flanders, and in the 
house of a family named Beurse, or Van der Beurse, and hence 
the derivation of the words now used in that country. Another 
theory which prevails with some is that the first exchange was 
held at Amsterdam, in a house which had three purses hewn in 
stone over the gates, and from that circumstance the word Jdourse 
was derived. 

These early gatherings were, according to the best information 
now to be obtained, during the sixteenth century. However that 
may be, we can trace the origin of trade associations almost as far 
back as history gives any insight into the customs of civilized na- 
tions. It was customary with the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Tyrians, Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Romans, and other ancient na- 
tions, for the tradespeople to gather together for purposes of traffic 
and speculation. Evidences point to the fact that, in many cases 
with those ancient nations, these commercial gatherings were the 
chief means for the transaction of business. Although those an- 
cient assemblages bore but slightly the appearance of a modern 
bourse, or exchange, yet the motives which prompted them were 
not unlike those that inspire our merchants and tradespeople of 
to-day in their mercantile assemblages. 

History points to the early establishments of festivals and similar 
gatherings. These festivals were organized primarily for purposes 
of worship, to keep alive in the minds of the people their relig- 
ious and secular duties. But they were also a powerful influence 
in promoting trade and commerce. While attending the festivals, 
those persons inclined to a spirit of speculation sought to supply 
the assembled multitudes with the necessaries of life. By degrees 
various articles of trade were added to their stocks, and many soon 
seized upon the idea of making their holy pilgrimages avenues to 
their commercial prosperity. People from various parts of the coun- 
try, in which the sacred festival or other gathering was held, and 
often those from other countries, would bring their products and 
manufactures hither for the purpose of sale or exchange. It was 
an early custom in Judea, a law, in fact, with the Hebrews, that 
they should assemble three times a year at Jerusalem. Here the 
tradespeople met in great numbers, and successfully plied their avo- 
cation. One learned author of ancient history furnishes us a good 
idea of the business features of these assemblages in the following 


words* : 
* Michaelis in ‘‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses.”’ 
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“When we speak of commerce we must distinguish between the 
internal commerce of the people with one another and that which 
is carried on with other nations, especially by sea. For the former, 
without which no State can dispense without great disadvantage, 
provision was made by the three festivals, to the celebration of 
which all the Israelites were assembled thrice every year. Conven- 
tions of this nature, instituted for religious purposes, have gener- 
ally, withal, been made instrumental in the purposes of commerce. 
Our Messen (fairs) have their names from (/zsse) masses which 
were sung at particular seasons, and to which, in Catholic times, 
people from all countries resorted. As here, there were buyers, of 
course there came, also, merchants with their commodities, and thus 
arose yearly fairs. The holy pilgrimages to Mecca gave, in like 
manner, an impulse to the trade of Arabia. Hence we see that, 
although in the Mosaic institutions the interests of internal com- 
merce were indirectly consulted, it was only in such a manner that 
the carrying it on could not become a distinct employment, but 
could merely occupy the weeks of leisure from the toil of agricul- 
ture—before harvest at the Feast of the Passover, after harvest at 
the Feast of Pentecost, and on the conclusion of the vintage, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles.” 

The foundation of a city by the ancients was usually commemor- 
ated by instituting a festival, so that, in addition to the periodical 
gatherings at the chief cities, and for the time-honored customs in 
which all the people of the nation took a general interest, each 
city had its special time when the people in and about the place 
met together for worship and the purchasing of supplies. A mer- 
chant in those days was one who sold at one festival what he had 
purchased at another, and thus traveled from place to place acting 
as both importer and tradesman. The more general necessaries 
were kept for sale in the market places. Every city was provided 
with one of these institutions. The word market, however, as we 
now use it, is derived from the Latin mercatus. The word “ fair” 
has much the same meaning. It is derived from the French /osre, 
which traces its origin to the Latin forum, meaning also a market 
place. 

With the Egyptians, the people were divided into hereditary 
castes, and the son was required by law to follow the occupation 
of his father, whatever his fitness might be for it. Should a car- 
penter chance to have a dozen sons they must all be carpenters. 
The sons of a soldier must all become soldiers, and so remain as 
long as their age permitted. Every man was obliged to follow 
some trade. His passport was a certificate from a magistrate show- 
ing that he was faithfully keeping the law. Without this certifi- 
cate he was subject to arrest and punishment. The forger of a 
certificate, if discovered, was punished with death. This custom 
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had a demoralizing influence upon business. It gave but little op- 
portunity for the development of natural powers and capacities: 
It no doubt had an injurious influence upon their naturally indo- 
lent dispositions. Mercantile pursuits were looked upon as menial 
and below the dignity of men, therefore the trade of the country 
was conducted almost entirely by the women. The management of 
the family and the buying and selling of supplies devolved upon 
the wife. If the men gave any assistance in this direction it was 
to care for the domestic affairs of the home while the wife and 
daughters attended the market. Owing to the meagre historv we 
have concerning the ancient Egyptians, we know comparatively 
little of the details connected with their trade and commerce. Suf- 
ficient, however, to understand that they were far behind their 
neighbors the Phoenicians and Greeks in associations for transacting 
business and developing the commerce of their country. 

At Athens, before the Christian era, we are told that there were 
many forums, or market places. The most noted of these was a 
large square in which all commodities known to the commerce of 
that period were offered for sale. A duty for the government was 
put upon the sales, and authorized collectors went regularly to the 
market places to collect them. Magistrates were always in attend- 
ance to preserve the peace and decide petty differences. In the 
chief forum each class of trade was allotted a special department, 
and different hours were named for the sale of different classes of 
wares and products. A detachment of the Scythians, a sort of 
police, or branch of the soldiery, were kept encamped in the cen- 
tral part of the forum, ready to be called upon in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Aside from the regular markets, or exchanges, all the cities of 
Greece had their public festivals, and each State, as a means of 
commemorating some important event, its special days of public 
thanksgiving, praise or enjoyment. The gatherings of greatest im- 
portance were those of a National character, such as the Olympic 
games celebrated every fourth year at Olympia; the Pythian 
Games every fifth year at Delphi, in honor of Apollo; the Nemean 
Games every third year at Nemea, and the Isthmian games every 
third vear at Corinth. A practical business man, who has made a 
study of the business habits and customs of many of the ancient 
peoples refers thus to these peculiarities of the Greeks :* 

“Every motive induced the Greeks to attend these public fes- 
tivals. The man of piety went to pay his homage to his immortal 
God; the man of literature and science went to converse with the 
philosophers, and to listen to their lectures; the man of pleasure 
went to see the horse racing, and the chariot racing, and the 


* The History and Principles of Ancient Commerce, by Gilbart. 
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wrestling, and the theatrical exhibitions; and the man of business 
went to buy and to sell and to get gain. Here, in her most 
splendid temples, Religion received the costly offerings of the 
crowds who thronged to do her homage. While, in the groves of 
Science, beneath a sky as pure and serene as ever soothed the 
passions, or as nurtured thought, the philosopher poured into the 
ears of his auditors who were seated around him, those instruc- 
tions which his own travels or his own reflection had _ supplied. 
While on the neighboring plain, Pleasures in a variety of forms 
gladdened the hearts and softened the manners of all her vo- 
taries.” 

In the cities of Phoenecia, Tyre and Carthage were many large 
and commodious market places. The people gave much attention 
to business pursuits, and understood the advantages of organizing 
themselves into homogeneous societies for the protection and ad- 
vancement of their commercial interests. 

But what appears to have been the first regular commercial meeting 
of merchants was held in Rome in the year 493 B.c. It was called 
the Merchants’ College, and was a purely commercial association. 
History tells us that through the influence of this peculiar organi- 
zation the trade and commerce of the Roman Empire were greatly 
advanced. Considering the fact that the ancient Romans were a 
nation of warriors, and that all other interests with them, com- 
merce, science, art, philosophy, and even morals and religion, were 
of trifling importance compared with their greed for political power, 
it seems quite remarkable that there should have been so influen- 
tial a commercial society as this established amongst them. But 
this was long before Rome had risen to the zenith of her power. 
It was more than five hundred years before Augustus and Pompey 
drenched the world in blood with Roman arms. Commerce in her 
early days was what made Rome so important a nation, and her 
attention to trade encouraged her people and attracted emigration 
within her walls. 

Tkis Merchants’ College was not only designed for the practical 
Operations of tradesmen, but in its meetings were carefully discussed 
all subjects relating to the commerce of the country, the imports, 
exports, prices, trade prospects and many other things bearing upon 
commercial and maritime affairs. It is in this instance, where in 
the histories of the most ancient customs, we appear to approach 
nearest to the resemblance of our modern commercial institutions. 
And even in this we do not find a foundation for the modern 
commercial exchanges of Europe and America. The Merchants’ 
College of Rome more nearly resembled those of our modern or- 
ganizations, common to nearly all American cities, and denominated 
generally, Boards of Trade. These are not designed for speculation 
and business dealings, but are composed of merchants, bankers, 
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and other business persons whose chief purposes of association are 
the general welfare of the city’s commerce, her industries, and the 
protection of her trades people.* The modern exchanges are more 
nearly a prototype of the early guilds, composed of tradesmen, 
which were numerous throughout Europe during the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The word “Guild” is of Saxon derivation, and means to pay. 
It was applied to societies of tradesmen and artificers incorporated 
for the advancement and protection of their common interests, as 
each member was made to pay or contribute toward the expenses. 
Of these societies there are classes each bearing some resemblance 
to the others, but quite dissimilar in many details, and also in 
some important purposes. They are generally referred to as soci- 
eties of mechanical workmen. This is but one class, and by some 
authorities they are said to have originated from various mechan- 
ical fraternities in Rome, which existed at one period of her his- 
tory. Like the more modern fraternities bearing the same name, 
they were permitted to regulate their corporate affairs by their own 
laws. The Roman origin has been disputed, however, and it is 
said by some that the Guilds of Continental Europe may be traced 
to the Saxon law which ordained that every freeman over the age 
of fourteen should find security for his good behavior. To meet 
this requirement, families formed themselves into associations of 
ten. Still another theory exists, which is, that after the Norman 
conquest, the Saxon boroughs proposed themselves to collect the 
taxes imposed, rather than be subject to the exactions of the 
Norman bailiffs, and formed themselves into guilds for that pur- 
pose. ‘Guilds were in operation long before they were licensed. 
Early chapters of boroughs are usually addressed to the “ burgesses” 
or townsmen, whom Madox defines to be, “Men who had a settled 
dwelling in the town, who merchandised there, and who were of 
the 4aus or guild.” Guilds introduced the democratic element into 
society, and in their progress became the bulwarks of the citizens’ 
liberty and the depositories of much political power. They prob- 
ably first attained their development in the free cities of Italy, 
where the traders had to protect themselves against the rapacity 
of the lords. 

But the people of those days were not students in the principles 
of self government, and as the fraternities increased in numbers 
and wealth they grew intolerant, and soon began to make demands 
for extended influence with the rulers. They succeeded in many 
of their exactions, and were granted privileges which only fired 
their ambition to greater zeal. So powerful had they grown in 
wealth and numbers that in the thirteenth century they became a 


* Further reference to this class of associations will be found in another chapter. 
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counterbalance against the power of the nobles. In Germany, 
where they had risen in importance, they were made subject to 
laws which stayed their progress. Their prosperity ere long began 
to prey upon their usefulness, for they grew into powerful aris- 
tocracies, the very thing their founders had designed to countervail. 
In the eighteenth century they were abolished in France, and in 
the early part of the nineteenth century laws were enacted in 
Prussia to destroy them in that country. That they did much 
good work and proved of great service to the people is freely 
admitted. So much were their influence regarded that in 1840 laws 
were enacted in Prussia which favored their re-establishment. 

The term “guild” does not necessarily mean an association of 
tradesmen or mechanics. It has a different significance in some 
countries. In Russia it is used to define classes of business which 
enjoy different privileges according to the taxes imposed upon them, 
as, for instance, a merchant of the third guild, etc. In Scotland 
the companies of merchant freemen in every royal borough are 
called the guilds or guildry, and the magistrate next in rank to 
the mayor (provost) is called the dean of guild. In England the 
term has been used to apply to a class of traders or companies 
to which has been given an importance on account of their free- 
men possessing municipal votes. For this reason many persons 
not tradesmen were led to join them. They were commonly styled 
“Companies,” and their general rendezvous was London Guildhall, 
' founded in 14II. 

The guilds of the Netherlands were wealthy societies and exerted 
great influence. They were patriotic in spirit, and when the people 
were freeing themselves from the oppression and tyranny of their 
rulers, it was the guilds which contributed men and money in 
abundance, and laid the foundation rocks upon which a great na- 
tion was purified and anchored to habits of industry. 

Our modern commercial institutions have developed partly from 
the ancient markets and fairs, partly from the guilds of Europe, 
and partly from the money Jourses or exchanges which were in ex- 
istence as far back as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
old dourse of Antwerp was one of the oldest and most remarkable 
institutions of Europe. Fire destroyed it August 2, 1858. It had 
then served the thrifty Belgians about three hundred years, during 
the greater part of which time it was the recognized headquarters 
for the commerce of the world. 

In 1613 the great Commercial Exchange of Amsterdam was com- 
pleted. Within its walls the sturdy Hollanders manipulated the 
reins of commerce which gave them their towering rank among the 
commercial nations of the world, and raised the envy of their 
English neighbors across the Channel. To “beat the Dutch” was 
the fond hope and highest aspirations of English merchants and 
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tradesmen for many years. But we will pass, for the present, the 
the many old and imposing structures wherein have met for many 
generations the business heads of Continental Europe, and make a 
hasty sketch of the old Royal Exchange of London. 

For many years the merchants of London held their trade gather- 
ings in the open streets. Lombard Street was their appointed ren- 


dezvous. 


About 1560 Sir Thomas Gresham offered the merchants 


of London to erect an exchange building for their accommodation, 
if they would provide a suitable place upon which to build it. 
The father of Sir Thomas, Sir Richard, had visited many of the com- 
mercial centers of the Continent, and having observed in some places 
that the merchants had provided themselves with a covering of some 
kind, underneath which to hold their commercial gatherings, proposed 
to do what was afterward offered by his son. Sir Thomas Gresham 
chose, as a model for the London Exchange, the one at Antwerp. 
In 1566 the London merchants procured the necessary ground, and 
the building was erected. Queen Elizabeth caused it to be pro- 
claimed the “Royal Exchange.” After standing about one hundred 
years, it was destroyed by fire in 1666. A new building was com- 
menced a year later, and on September 28, 1669, was opened for 


business. 


This building cost nearly $300,000, and was burned Jan- 


uary 10, 1838, having served the merchants a little over 168 years. 
Nearly five years elapsed before the work of rebuilding was com- 


menced. 


In 1842 the foundation of the new exchange was laid, and 


it was opened to the public by Queen Victoria in 1844. It is 210 feet 
in length, by 175 in width. The exchange room proper is 170 feet 


by 112. 


It is, and has been since its completion, the Mecca for 


merchants and tradespeople of almost all civilized nations. Each 
department of trade has its appropriate place and corner. The fol- 
lowing description gives some idea of the details: 

“On Thursday and Friday an extra meeting for transactions in 
foreign bills of exchange takes place, previous to the regular meet- 
ing, which is attended by the principal bankers and merchants of 
London, and which derives great importance from the immense 


business 


transacted within about half an hour. The whole foreign 


commerce which centers in London is here concentrated in a hand- 
full of bills of exchange. There is much less excitement than at 
the general exchange. A few brokers pass between the bankers and 
merchants, and the bills are bought and sold almost in a whisper.” 

Of the Continental Exchanges, the Padazs de la Bourse of Paris 
is the most celebrated. It was formally opened in 1824. The shape 
of the building is that of an ancient peripteral temple. The out- 
side walls are 234 by 164 feet; the interior is 108 by 59 feet. It 
is surrounded with 64 columns of the Corinthian order, rising to the 
second story, and forming a grand colonnade. In front is a porch 


with fourteen additional pillars, and, leading to it, a flight of six- 
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teen steps. The principal hall is 116 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
and will accommodate 2,000 persons. The inside is as rich and beau- 
tiful as the exterior. The material is substantial, the design classi- 
cal, and the workmanship perfect. A flight of marble steps, worthy 
the taste of Bramante, leads to the second story. Magnificent cor- 
ridors open from the galleries into the principal room. 

The Exchange at St. Petersburg is a magnificent structure. It 
was six years in building, from 1804 to 1810. Its outside measure- 
ment is 330 feet by 240. In its design and architecture it approaches 
the commercial palace at Paris. The exchanges of Vienna, Frank- 
fort, Marseilles, Trieste, Berlin, Odessa, Smyrna, Leghorn, Lisbon, 
Geneva, and other places are fine structures, and centers of great 
attention in the commercial world. The exchanges of Amsterdam 
and Hamburg stand next to those of London and Paris in its 
volume of business and activity of the members. In England, the 
exchanges of Liverpool and Manchester are especially noteworthy ; 
the last named has been regarded for many years as the parlia- 
ment-house of the cotton lords. It has been the cotton manufac- 
turers and speculators’ legislative assembly, and before such a large 
part of the cotton industry had been transferred to the United 
States, the prices quoted from this board ruled the cotton mar- 
kets of the world. A writer, forty years ago, describing the opera- 
tions of this great market-house, says: “Genius appears to be not 
less rare than folly; the characteristic features of the meeting, col- 
lectively and individually, are those of talent in high working order. 
Whether trade be brisk or dull, ‘high change’ is equally crowded, 
and the difference of its aspect at the two periods is sufficiently 
striking. In stirring times, every man on ‘change seems as if he 
belonged to the community of dancing dervishers, being utterly in- 
capable of remaining for a single second in one place. It is the 
principle of a Manchester man, that ‘naught is done while aught 
remains to do’; let him but have the opportunity, and he will un- 
dertake to supply all the markets between China and Peru, and 
will be exceedingly vexed if he has lost an opportunity of selling 
some yarn at Japan on his way.” 

The hours for transacting business at the European exchanges 
half a century ago differed more than they do at present. During 
the last fifty years many advances have been made towards securing 
a greater uniformity of practice and regularity of transactions. In 
dismissing this introductory feature of our subject we will quote a 
description written nearly fifty years ago, from which will be seen 
the importance attached to these commercial associations at that 
time, and which explains the hours devoted by their members to 
business before the boards.* 


* Merchants’ Magazine, April, 1843. 
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“The Liverpool Exchange,” says the writer, “is badly regulated. 
The hours are from 2 to 5 P. M., and if the visitor wishes to be 
sure of seeing the persons who frequent it, he may be obliged to 
waste three hours before he can accomplish his purpose. The Lon- 
don Exchange is admirably conducted. At 4 P. M. the crowd begins 
to pour in, and by 4% it is ‘high change.’ At 4% it ceases, when 
beadles go round with large bells, with which they make such a 
deafening noise that the assembly is soon dispersed, the gates are 
locked and no one allowed to enter until next day. All the prin- 
cipal houses have regular places of resort on ‘change. For example, 
Mr. Rothschild is always to be found on foreign post days, on the 
‘Italian Walk;’ the Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. are to be found at 
the column which they have frequented for years. Those merchants 
who are in the American trade frequent the ‘ American Walk,’ those 
in the Russian and Swedish trade the ‘ Baltic Walk,’ and those in 
the German trade the ‘Hamburg Walk.’ The Amsterdam Exchange 
is also well regulated. The bell begins to ring at 2% o'clock P. M., 
and if all persons who wish to enter do not succeed in getting in 
before the clock strikes 3, they are compelled to pay a small fee 
for admission. If one wishes to enter at 34% he must pay half a 
guilder. . . . The Antwerp Exchange is equally well regulated. 
‘High ‘change’ is at 5 o'clock, when the gates are closed, and to 
gain admission thereafter half a franc is exacted. The other ex- 
changes, say those of Hamburg, Rotterdam, St. Petersburg, etc., but, 
as a rule, a stranger may rely upon meeting the principal merchants, 
manufacturers, shipmasters, and the like at these gatherings.” 

The organization of joint stock companies led by degrees to a 
traffic in shares, and, as well, government stocks or bonds. The 
most authentic accounts of early stock companies reach us through 
the histories of England during the seventeenth century. The riches 
of the English nation were rapidly increasing. The people were 
naturally seeking some means for investing their surplus earnings. 
The East India Company was formed. Its shares were soon taken 
and a loud cry was made for more to be issued, or another com- 
pany to be organized. The desire for speculation seized upon the 
people. To meet the demand there sprang into existence many 
ingenious and quick-witted projectors. Stock companies were rapidly 
formed. Some for manufacturing, some for insurance, others for fish- 
ing, and more for mining, diving, educating and numberless other 
purposes. Any scheme with a plausible reason for its success had 
no difficulty in selling shares. As soon as a new company was 
formed, the promoters, armed with nicely gotten up prospectuses 
and advertisements, sought the crowd in the neighborhood of the 
Royal Exchange and there found plenty of customers. 

The coffee-houses hereabout soon became animated scenes of wild 
speculation. The sturdy old merchant who visited the Exchange 
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would find sufficient spare time to take a look in at some of the 
coffee-houses and try his luck with a few shares of some new 
bubble. It was about the year 1688 that the word “stockjobber” 
was first heard in London. The spirit of speculating in stocks kept 
increasing each year, but the many failures had a tendency to 
make the speculators more cautious, so that to dispose of stocks 
the projectors must be able to show something tangible in the way 
-of security for the investment. Out of these speculations and a 
determination on the part of investors to exercise greater prudence, 
came the middleman in this branch of trade—the stockbroker. — 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century it became the cus- 
tom for brokers and jobbers to meet in the vicinity of the Bank 
of England, and they were finally given authority to transact busi- 
ness in the rotunda of that institution. “But in 1698,” says a 
writer,* “the approaches thereto became so obstructed that they 
were compelled to move their quarters to ‘Change Alley. At 
length the more respectable brokers hired a house in Capel Court, 
to which anyone desiring to buy or sell stock was admitted on 
payment of a small fee. So many objectionable persons, however, 
found an entrance into this arrangement that it became necessary 
to adopt some other method. Accordingly, in 1801, the present 
Stock Exchange was organized, the members of which are elected 
by ballot once every year. Those engaged in the negotiation of 
foreign funds and shares confined their operations to the halls in 
and around the Royal Exchange until a comparatively recent period. 
It was not until 1835 that dealers in these securities were admitted 
to the Stock Exchange, which previously had confined its opera- 


tions to government funds.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 

Some time ago, in your columns, I suggested a plan against forgery of 
bank drafts. Another correspondent replied with an objection not well taken. 
The matter has again been brought to the attention of the city banks in a 
very costly way. The plan of reporting all large drafts is not an absolute 
protection. A forger in a city might have a partner in a country town to 
forge and mai! the advice, and one in the city could present the draft. I 
still belieVe that the best plan is to get up the drafts in a style of steel 
engraving that can only be done by machinery too expensive for forgers to 
own, and have each bank debited by the engraving company with certain 
numbers. By printing all the drafts needed in the country, the cost would 
be reduced to the minimum. It would be a protection to the same extent 
that it protects against counterfeiting bank notes. GEO. WILSON, 


*‘* Law relating to Stocks and Bonds,’’ by Lewis, 
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TAXATION IN BALTIMORE. 


Like her neighbor, Philadelphia, Baltimore has not yet reached her 
ideal of city government. She is particularly lacking in a good and 
effective method of taxation. Ever since 1745, when the town budget 
was three pounds, the legislature has been passing occasional acts that 
have succeeded in providing the city with a fairly unsatisfactory system. 
Between 1834 and 1841 the present mode of administering the taxes was 
established, and has continued till now with little change. The valua- 
tions of property have been made at irregular intervals, whenever the 
legislature provided (the last one was made in 1876), the assessments 
have been ungqually made, much personalty has escaped taxation, pay- 
ments have been enforced with difficulty, and many persons residing in 
the city only a part of the year have withdrawn their personal property 
from taxation. An Appeal Tax Court, created in 1841, is for the pur- 
pose of adjusting assessments, and nominally has the power to re-value 
all the property in the city, but practically has no means or authority to 
perform such an extensive work. These things we glean from the re- 
cent report of the Tax Commission, appointed last May to examine and 
suggest improvements in the method of taxation. 

he commission suggests that the assessment of property and collec- 
tion of taxes in Baltimore be left entirely to the city. Shares of stock 
in Maryland corporations, being valued by the State, should be exempt 
from city valuation. Triennial valuation of real and leasehold estate is 
recommended, and an annual one for other property. The form of 
schedule recommended is modeled chiefly on that of Boston. Every 
taxable person who is in the city for only a part of the year should be 
assessed, and not be exempt from taxation till he proves that he has 
been assessed elsewhere, where he has resided over six months in the 
year. They recommend that sixteen assessors be appointed without re- 
gard to politics, with a salary of $1,500 each, one-fourth to go out of 
office each year. 

Since 1836 it has been customary to allow discounts on prompt pay- 
ment of taxes, a well known rule in Pennsylvania. This they would 
very justly abolish, as it should not be necessary to offer premiums to 
citizens for doing no more than their simple duty. In 1884 the dis- 
counts were $90,697.19, and in 1877, when they were highest, $191,844.08. 
These discounts cause additional appropriations and taxes, and‘ lay a 
greater burden on those least able to pay. 

The changes suggested by the commission are such as can be made at 
once without a change of the Constitution. 

A supplementary report by one of the commission, Professor Ely, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, embraces more radical changes. Prof. 
Ely believes that the best possible administration, under the existing 
principle of the Constitution of faxing all property at a uniform rate, 
can be only partially successful. He states the case thus emphatically : 
—‘ The ingenuity of all the law-makers, and of all the administrators of 
all our States and of all our great cities has not been able in one single 
case to improve the administrative machinery to such an extent that 
this theory of taxation could be applied with even a fair approximation 
to justice. Everywhere it rewards dishonesty, puts a premium on trick- 
ery, places conscience at a sad discount, burdens the widow and the 
orphan, and allows the unscrupulous millionaire to shift his fair share 
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of taxes to weaker shoulders.” It is not necessary to tax everything, 
only certain classes of personal property. In general all of any species 
that could be got at with certainty should be taxed directly. The rest 
should be estimated by indirect processes, avoiding inquisitorial means. 
An example is cited from an income tax in Berlin which is assessed by 
experienced assessors on the “indications of income.” “This involves 
good administration, but so does any tax system aud any tolerable mu- 
nicipal government. This is the need of the hour.” The report recom- 
mends that all real estate be taxed uniformly, that rents be taxed, and 
all incomes above g600, In place of miscellaneous personal taxes, a tax 
on three times the annual rental of dwellings is suggested. The report 
also embraced other important suggestions. Whether any important 
action will be taken on these reports is doubtful. Municipal reform has 
always been uphill work in Baltimore.— 7he Philadelphia American, 





RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN STATE TAXATION. 


To growl is the privilege of the taxpayer. To secure the entire 
amount of the necessary revenue with the smallest growl is the aim of 
the legislator. Probably there is no more unpopular official than the 
tax-gatherer. Among persons of property the idea seems to prevail 
that taxation is a kind of robbery which is to be evaded if possible. It 
is true that the public treasury has often been filled simply that thieves 
might plunder it, or that worthless citizens might be supported at pub- 
lic expense, as a reward for their political work. This is the case par- 
ticularly in the administration of municipal affairs. The National and 
State Governments have been conducted, in spite of the observance of 
the odious spoils system, with an efficiency and economy unequaled by 
but few great business houses. Even better service would undoubtedly 
be obtained if the public had a fuller appreciation of the truth of the 
old paradox that the dearest labor is the cheapest. More liberal sal- 
aries for positions of trust and executive control would tend to elevate 
decidedly the standard and ability of the men in the public service. 
But, unfortunately, propositions of this character do not meet with gen- 
eral approval. The vulnerable spot of the American is his pocket-book. 
When an official lays his hands on that, the victim resents the attack 
with indignation, and submits, after loud protestations and threats to 
the demand for his money, only out of respect for the superior power 
of the law. The dominant party, in attempting to carry on the Govern- 
ment satisfactorily, and, at the same time, not arouse the voter who pay 
the taxes, has a difficult problem to solve. In the United States, where 
the voter is the ruler, political managers find it essential to continued 
success to make the drafts on the ruler’s pocket-book as light as pos- 
‘sible. All parties would be happy if the public treasury could be filled 
by the touch of a magician’s wand, so that taxes might be abolished. 
But, as they are a necessary evil, a scheme of taxation without lamenta- 
tion is what is wanted. In the law laid down by Professor William G, 
Sumner, that taxation tends to diffuse itself, but on the line of least re- 
sistance, is found a hint for the basis of this scheme. Turgot, the great 
French financier, expressed the politician’s idea very tersely when he 
said that the science of taxation is to pluck the goose without making 
itcry. In hunting for the line of least resistance, and the most scien- 
tific method of plucking, several interesting experiments have been 
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made, of late, in different States, where new sources of revenue have 
been sought from special taxes on corporations, railroads, telegraph, 
telephone, and insurance companies, collateral inheritances, and other 
classes of property which can be plucked without producing a cry liable 
to strike a chord of sympathy in the popular heart. In most instances 
these experiments have surpassed in their results the expectations of 
the proposers. Large revenue has been obtained without provoking 
even a murmur of disapproval from the voting classes. In Vermont, 
for example, no direct tax was levied in 1883 and 1884, the receipts un- 
der the corporation tax law paying the expenses of the State Govern- 
ment. The Comptroller of New York received $9,569,161.35 in 1884, of 
which $1,603,612.75 were paid by corporations. Last year,* although the 
Wisconsin Legislature authorized a levy of $240,000, the State Treasurer 
was not obliged to collect any direct tax, as the license-tax from rail- 
roads, insurance, telegraph and telephone companies was sufficient to 
meet the current expenses. The Treasurer of Minnesota states that 
“the revenue from the corporation tax is steadily increasing, and if it 
should continue to increase—and the probabilities are that it will—as it 
has done for the last four years, it bids fair to pay all the expenses of 
the State Government.” In New Jersey there is no regular tax, except 
for schools, as the new railroad and canal tax law and the tax on miscel- 
laneous corporations maintain the Government. 

These are striking illustrations of the workings of a new system of 
imposing special taxes on special classes of property, which was only 
first tried about ten years ago. The idea of treating railroads and cor- 
porations generally in a different manner in the tax levies from other 
kinds of property was a development, perhaps, of the granger and anti- 
monopoly movements. It is founded on the theory that parties enjoy- 
ing special privileges from the State should share with the State, to 
some extent, the profits of their enterprises. If the Government gives 
certain individuals peculiar advantages and protection in the inaugura- 
tion and prosecution of their schemes and business, it is held that they 
should make a return for the favors granted, in proportion to the suc- 
cess of their undertaking. In every State where the plan has been tried 
it has worked admirably. After a stout resistance on the part of the 
corporations, resulting in a judicial interpretation of all the provisions 
of the statute, the execution of the new law goes on smoothly in each 
State. The largest corporations naturally fight every encroachment on 
their sources of income, but when the law is once in full operation 
they submit gracefully. The various Legislatures adopting the system 
have endeavored not to make the tax too heavy. If the rate is moder- 
ate it inflicts no serious burden on the corporations, and yet brings a 
handsome sum into the public treasury. The benefits of this new plan 
have, so far, been appreciated only in the New England, Middle, and 
North-western States. Twelve States now impose special taxes on rail- 
roads and other corporations. In eight more, including three Southern 
States, insurance companies are subject to a special rate. The ordinary 
method of levying a direct tax on real and personal property still fur- 
nishes, in the large majority of States, almost the entire revenue. The 
old poll-tax remains a favorite form of taxation in parts of New England 
and the South, twelve States raising most of their school funds in that 
way. An examination of the tax laws of each of the thirty-eight Com- 
monwealths indicates, however, a steady development of the idea of 
“taxation without lamentation.” The attack is not confined to corpor- 
ations. There is a reaching out in every direction for special subjects 
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for taxation. If one State finds an object that can pay special rates 
without suffering materially and without raising a popular outcry, other 
States follow in the line of the discovery. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of experiments have been abandoned, after a year or two of trial, 
because the law was unconstitutional or unpopular. All the New Eng- 
land States have a tax on deposits in Savings banks. Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania tax collateral inheritances. In New Hampshire 
the courts recently declared a law of this kind unconstitutional. Nine 
States derive part of their revenue from a tax on the liquor traffic. 
Eight secure a considerable amount from licenses granted to trades and 
occupations by the State, instead of by the local authorities, as is the 
custom in most sections. A few of the oddities of taxation by States 
may be referred to here. Maryland last year obtained $110,050 from a 
tax on the commissions of executors ee administrators of estates, one- 
tenth part of the sum allowed them by the Orphans’ Court being de- 
manded by the State. North Carolina derived $63,000, in 1884, from a li- 
cense of $100 on drummers. The declaration of the Ohio Supreme Court, 
last autumn, that the Scott liquor law was unconstitutional, has deprived 
the State of an annual revenue of over $50,000, and the cities within its 
borders of half a million. Pennsylvania and Virginia have income- 
taxes. Georgia gets $300,000 per annum as the rental of the Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad, and Illinois has seven percentum of the gross 
earnings of the Illinois Central Railroad, between $350,000 and $400,000 
a year, asa charter tax. In South Carolina seventeen companies paid a 
royalty, for the use of the phosphate beds, of $154,318, which is about 
one-quarter of the amount raised for State purposes. The occupation- 
tax in Texas covers a very extensive list of trades and occupations. 
The total receipts of the treasury in 1884 were $1,539,918, and of this 
sum the occupation-taxes furnished $774,756. In Massachusetts there 
is a law for the taxation of corporations. The levy is made by the 
State, but the amount paid in is redistributed by the State to the cities 
and towns where the stockholders reside, and only so much thereof as 
is from non-residents remains in the State Treasury. Pennsylvania, 
by some strange process of reasoning, thinks that a man who owns a 
watch should pay a tax for the privilege. As only 45.596 watches are 
reported by a population of 4,500,000, the inference is, that the Quakers 
either conceal their time-pieces in an inner pocket, or regulate their 
lives by the town-clock or the sun. 

A glance at the laws of a few States which have secured the most 
notable results in the direction of special taxation will show the scope 
and bearing of the movement. Pennsylvania may, perhaps, be called 
the pioneer. It has tried more experiments and probably reaches more 
special classes than any other State. The tax on the capital stock of all 
corporations, which yielded to the State $1,535,727.56 in 1884, is one-half 
mill for each one per centum of dividend declared, provided the annual 
dividend amounts to six per centum or more. If the dividends are less 
than six per centum, or if there are no dividends, the tax is three mills 
upon each dollar of the appraised valuation, or market value, of the 
stock. A further tax of eight-tenths of one per centum is imposed on 
the gross earnings of transportation and telegraph companies. This 
brought in last year $787,929.20. Insurance companies are assessed 
eight-tenths of one per centum on gross premiums, and bank stocks, 
mortgages and loans of different kinds pay four per centum on every 
dollar of the value thereof. These special classes paid $954,843.59 in 
1884. Collateral inheritances of over $200 are taxed three mills on every 
dollar. From this source $461,465.48 were derived. Tavern licenses 
amounted to $426,429.19, and retailers’ licenses to $301,393.42. Nothing 
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illustrates better how effectively this system of special taxation can be 
applied than the fact that whiie the total receipts of the Pennsylvania 
State Treasury in 1884 were $6,226,959.38, only $502,025.43 were raised 
by a direct general tax. New York State, which is first in wealth and 
the amount of revenue collected, has not pushed the system to such an 
extent, although it is rapidly following in the course of its neighbor. 
The tax on the capital stock of corporations is only one-half ot that 
levied in Pennsylvania, namely, one-quarter of a mill for each one per 
centum of dividends if the dividends equal or exceed six per centum, 
and one and one-half mill upon each dollar of a valuation of the capital 
stock when they are under six per centum or #7/. The tax on the gross 
earnings of transportation, navigation, telegraph, and telephone com- 
panies is one-half per centum. This yielded in 1884 $1,603,612.75, in- 
surance companies paying on their capital and premiums $241,676.15 of 
the amount. In Wisconsin, where special taxes have also worked well, 
the plan is somewhat different. The license tax, as it is called there, 
applies to railroads, insurance, telegraph, and telephone companies. 
Railroads are taxed from five dollars per mile of operated road to four 
per centum of gross earnings, as follows: If the road earns less than 
$1,500 per mile, it is taxed five dollars per mile; on those earning more 
than $1,500 and less than $3,000 per mile, the tax is five dollars per mile, 
and two per centum on the excess over $1,500 per mile ; on those earn- 
ing $3,000 or more per mile, the tax is four per centum on gross earnings. 
Telegraph companies pay one dollar per mile for the first wire, fifty cents 
per mile for the second, twenty-five cents per mile for the third, and 
twenty cents per mile for the fourth and all additional. Telephone com- 
panies pay one per centum on gross receipts, and insurance companies 
two per centum on gross earnings. This tax or license is in lieu of all 
other taxes, and amounted in 1884 to: Railroads, $754,269.44; telegraph, 
$4,568.85; telephone, $1,169.26; insurance, $64,904.75; or a total of 
$824,912.30. Vermont, which pays nearly its entire expenses out of the 
special taxes, has a law somewhat similar to that of Wisconsin. It levies 
two per centum on railroads on the first $2,000 of earnings per mile. 
The rate increases one per centum foreach additional $1,000 per mile up 
to $5,000, and on all earnings over $5,000 per mile it is five per centum. 
Insurance companies pay two per centum on gross premiums, and life 
insurance companies in addition one per centum on all surplus over the 
necessary reserve computed at four per centum on existing policies. 
Savings banks pay one-half per centum on deposits; express, telegraph, 
and telephone companies, three per centum on gross earnings, and 
steamboats two percentum. These quotations are sufficient to show the 
methods of corporation taxation. 
The expediency and justice of a tax on collateral inheritances is not 
so readily admitted. Although it has been enforced as a war tax, it is 
somewhat of an innovation on the principles of taxation observed in this 
country. There isa slight flavor of communism in the idea, yet the 
proposition is not altogether objectionable, and may be sustained by 
good arguments. A law ofa similar character has been in operation in 
England many years. It is held to be in the nature of a franchise or 
license tax, upon the right derived from the State of transmitting prop- 
erty, and 1s inflicted only when property is bequeathed out of the im- 
mediate family. If there are no constitutional objections, the recipients 
of the bequests certainly have no cause for complaint, if the Government 
compels them to pay a small share of their gift for itssupport. A Penn- 
r sormegg man, for instance, who receives a windfall of $100,000 from a 
istant relative or an intimate friend, will obtain no sympathy if he 
growls because he is obliged to turn over $3,000 of it into the public 
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treasury. He is better able to do so than any other man who has ac- 
quired his property by hard toil and individual exertion and enterprise. 
In Maryland, the rate is two and one-half per centum on every $100 of 
collateral inheritances over $500, and the tax yielded, last year, $86,218.46. 
The New York Legislature last winter passed a bill imposing a tax of 
five per centum on similar bequests. Although it aroused some opposi- 
tion, Governor Hill signed the measure, with a recommendation that it 
be amended next winter so as to place the limit at $5,000 instead of $500, 
it being argued that in its present form it might place heavy burdens on 
poor persons who might receive small bequests of $1,000 or $2,000. It 
is estimated that the new law will yield annually in New York between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000. Eyidences of the spread of the idea of “ taxa- 
tion without lamentation” are found in the recent proceedings of the 
Legislatures of other States. In Pennsylvania, a bill was introduced, in 
April last, imposing a tax of five mills on the interest of deposits in Sav- 
ings banks having no capital stock. There are obvious reasons for not 
taxing deposits in Savings banks, and it is to be hoped that this sort of 
special taxation will not be more extensively adopted. Notwithstanding 
the disastrous results, politically, in other States, of a heavy tax on the 
liquor traffic, Illinois has just placed on its statute books a law imposing 
a tax of $500 per annum on the sale of liquors, and $150 per annum on 
the sale of beer. In California, at the last session, a bill was passed to 
submit to the people an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
railroads shall pay an annual tax ot two and a-half per centum on gross 
earnings, and also that income taxes may be assessed and collected trom 
persons and corporations. The existing laws, and these recent efforts to 
secure additional statutes for raising the State revenues by means of 
special taxation, mark the development of new methods of taxation 
based principally on the growth of corporate wealth and the prosperity 
of certain privileged, and, in some cases, like the liquor traffic, objection- 
able classes of industry and business. The proportion of the States in 
which they are on trial is as yet small. The number, however, is steadily 
increasing. As the advantages of the new plan are brought more clearly 
before the notice of legislators, we may expect a revolution in State tax- 
ation. So great has been the progress in the past ten years that it would 
not be astonishing to see at the end of the next decade fully one-half of 
the States levying merely a nominal direct tax, or none at all. Special 
privileged classes will probably bear the burden of State taxation in the 
future. The tariff will furnish the National revenue, and the main tax 
on real and personal property will be for the necessities of county and 
municipal government. The only danger lies in a tendency to overdo 
the matter. The special taxes must not be oppressive. The rights of 
the special classes, as well as of the other taxpayers, must be protected. 
If co-operation between the States could be assured, so that uniform and 
equitable rates might be established, great benefit would be derived by 
all property owners.—HENRY JAMES TEN EYCK, in Popular Sctence 
Monthly. 





THE French Government has decided to adhere to its determination to 
have a Universal International Exhibition in Paris in 1889, and the plans relating 
to it have been drawn up. The scheme is based upon the assistance of a company, 
which will provide $4,000,000 toward the guarantee fund of $8,000,000. ‘The 
State will contribute $2,400,000, and the City of Paris the remaining $1,600,000. 
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ENGLISH WHEAT AND BANK OF ENGLAND 
RATES. 


On the subject of cheap breadstuffs Great Britain is placed as it were 
between two fires. British manufacturers and operatives demand cheap 
bread, in fact, a low price for provisions, to them, is a consideration of 
the first importance. To the English farmer oppressed by the high 
rents exacted by the landlords, a high price for their product is an abso- 
lute necessity. It is estimated that at the present rates of land rentals 
English wheat cannot be produced at a profit to the farmer for less than 
$1.30 to $1.40 per bushel. When wheat sells below these prices, on the 
London market, British farmers are losers upon their crops in propor- 
tion to the decline. And here is where Englands dilemma appears. 
The annual crop of Great Britain amounts, usually, to about one hun- 
dred millions of bushels. The British possessions in the East Indies is 
capable, with proper railway facilities, of sending to England an almost 
unlimited supply of wheat, and at a price that would completely anni- 
hilate the home crop. To encourage the production in the East is to 
destroy wheat raising in England. To encourage domestic-grown wheat 
by limiting as far as possible the foreign supply and encouraging high 
prices, is to oppress the working classes and burden manufacture. 
Lower prices for grain and provisions, if continued, must react upon the 
British landlords, and result in lower rents, and as a sequence a depreci- 
ation in the value of tillable lands. The issue is between the large land- 
holders and the working and producing classes. If the former are to be 
sustained the prospect of the British and American farmers will be im- 
proved; if the demands of the latter are to be conceded, East India 
grain will extinguish wheat raising in England and cause a reduction of 
prices in the leading markets of the world. Then again the necessity of 
sustaining a gold balance through advanced rates of the Bank of Eng- 
land not infrequently places the government bank in a position of antag- 
onism to the business interest # that country. It is seldom that the 
“bank rate” and the interest rates of the joint-stock banks are in con- 
formity; yet there are times when these latter institutions are 
forced, as it were, to aid the Bank of England in sustaining a high rate, 
and to the detriment of the nominal interests of trade. As a rule the 
stock banks are bound to conform in rates for loans in a lesser or greater 
degree to the central power over money, and if the rate of the Bank of 
England is high, an opportunity for the dealers in money is presented, 
and is seldom neglected, for making !oan rates to their customers higher 
than they otherwise would be. 

The London LEconom7st of January 23d defends this method of sus- 
taining the gold balance, on the ground of expediency, and as averting 
a possible disaster. It says: “ The reduction of the bank rate to three 
per cent. is one of those measures that require to justify themselves by 
, their results. There are certainly strong arguments to urge in its favor. 
It is always an evil when the bank rate is kept high above the market 
value of money, for so large an amount of the monetary business of the 
country is governed by it that when it comes to be an unreal rate a good 
deal of hardship is inflicted. There are, however, times when consider- 
ations of safety must overcome those of expediency. The bank must 
take care that it maintains its stock of gold at a level high enough to 
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give stability to the huge mass of credit transactions we rest upon it, 
and it is for this purpose that the rate was raised to four per cent., and 
has since been kept there. It is a purpose, however, that has yet been 
only partially effected. The export of gold has been stopped, and lat- 
terly the metal has been coming hither from abroad instead. Thus far, 
however, the inflow has been moderate, and the stock held by the bank 
is so small that it is very necessary to have it replenished. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, whether it would not have been better to have de- . 
layed the reduction until the bank had still further strengthened its 
position, especially as there was the near prospect of its being able to 
make its rate much more effective than before, and thus stimulate the 
gold influx, which the lowering of the rate will now tend to check.” 
The practice of compelling the business interest of England to aid in 
sustaining the Government’s supply of gold is not unlike the effort to 
obtain cheap wheat at the expense of her farmers.—Stockholder. 


: 
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THE PENSION MANIA IN CONGRESS. 


The time has come for the use of a little common sense in the field of 
pension legislation. The house has passed, by a vote of 198 to 66, a bill 
increasing the pensions of soldiers’ widows from $8 to $12 a month. 
This bill will in all probability become a law, and the cost of it is offi- 
cially estimated at $6,166,992. We do not say that this bill ought not to 
have been passed, for there is a great deal to be said in its favor, but we 
desire to point out what effect the passage of certain other pension bills 
—one or two of which have been associated with this in debate—would 
have upon the National Treasury. : 

An attempt was made while the widows’ bill was under consideration 
to attach to it an amendment repealing the limit fixed in the Arrears 
Act. It is by no means clear that the House would not have adopted 
that amendment if the widows’ bill had not been taken up without it 
and passed on suspension day. The committee that reported the wid- 
ows’ bill agreed a few days ago to report a bill repealing the arrears 
limit, and the House is inclined to regard all pension bills with favor. 
The proposed repeal of the arrears limit was supported in the last Re- 
publican National platform, and the defeat of an amendment attaching 
it to the Mexican or Cullom bill in the Senate last year was due in great 
measure to the strenuous opposition of Senator Sherman, who has re- 
cently changed his mind and gone over to the other side. 

Let us see how much the Treasury can stand. Last year the unin- 
cumbered surplus was only $17,859,735, for the payment of $45,604,035 
on account of the sinking fund as required by law. As compared with 
those of the preceding year, the receipts had fallen off about $25,000,000, 
and the expenses had increased $16,000,000. The Government’s esti- 
mate for this year is that the unincumbered surplus will be $24,250,000. 
It is apparent, then, that an addition of $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 to the 
annual expense account would cause a deficit and compel the Govern- 
ment to make it good in some way. 

What would a repeal of the limitation in the Arrears Act cost? Com- 
missioner Black, who is said to favor the measure, reports to Congress 
that the cost would be $222,368,100. The repeal would call for the pay- 
ment of $84,468,300 of this sum at once to pensioners placed on the 
rolis since June 30, 1880, who have received no arrears payments. 
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Commissioner Dudiey’s estimate was $246,308,200. Commissioner 
Bentley declared in 1881 that the Arrears Act would consume sooner or 
later $510,301,673. Is it not almost incredible folly to urge the repeal of 
this limit, which will cost $220,000,000, of which $84,000,000 will be due 
in the first year? With an unincumbered surplus of not more than 
$25,000,000, is there common sense in the proposition? Nevertheless, 
we find that repeal bills have been introduced by Senators Ingalls and 
Voorhees and by no less than fifteen Representatives, among whom are 
old and well informed members like Mr. McKinley and Mr. Ryan, and 
80 they are supported by prominent men in both the Senate and the 

ouse. 

But this is not the only extravagant pension scheme that is pending 
in Congress. The old bill to pension all survivors of the Mexican War, 
and the other bill, to pension all survivors of the old Indian wars, are in 
hand. The Mexican bill is to be favorably reported to the House, and 
will undoubtedly be passed in that body. Its ultimate fate will depend 
upon the action of the Senate. Last year it was passed in the House by 
a vote of 227 to 46. Its cost has been officially estimated at $74,344,000, 
and that of the Indian wars bill at $28,201,000. These bills grant pen- 
sions for service without requiring disability. . 

The old bill to equalize bounties has been introduced by Senator Lo- 
gan and by several Representatives, including even the economical Mr. 
Holman. The last official estimate of its cost was $95,000,000, although 
Paymaster-General Alvord fixed the sum at $163,000,000. The friends 
of this bill are not hopeless, for it was passed once by Congress, only to 
be killed by a veto. The question raised by the claim agents concern- 
ing the force of the law of 1836, which provides that the widow of a 
soldier who died in the service shall receive half her husband’s monthly 
pay for five years will be decided, it is said, by the Supreme Court. It 
involves the expenditure of $53,400,000. Several Representatives have 
introduced “service” bills, providing that every survivor of the War of 
the Rebellion shall be paid $8 a month. These bills may be dismissed 
with a word, for the National Encampment of the Grand Army has re- 
fused to support them. Representative J. B. Weaver would not only 
repeal the arrears limit, but also pay every soldier enough money to 
raise his wages to the gold standard. He modestly asks that $300,000,- 
ooo shall be appropriated for this scheme. There are also bills, regarded 
with more or less favor, granting pensions to all who were confined in 
Confederate prisons. Senator Logan is an advocate of these measures. 

Among the many bills providing for an increase of pension in certain 
classes or for certain kinds of disability there are several that may be- 
come laws. Undoubtedly some of these bills can be supported by strong 
arguments. It should not be forgotten, however, that if they should 
become laws they would take Jarge sums out of the Treasury. The sum 
paid for pensions last year ($64,978,435) was greater by $8,000,000 than 
the sui expended in 1884. This addition was due in part to the pas- 
sage of bills of this kind. 

he propositions that especially deserve attention from those who 
would guard the Treasury against attacks that might exhaust it, are the 
bill repealing the arrears limit, the bill for survivors of the Mexican and 
the old Indian wars, and bills relaxing existing provisions concerning 
evidence and cause of disability. We have not attempted to show how 
objectionable these propositions are when considered upon their merits 
without regard to the condition of the Treasury. We have only pointed 
out the folly of supporting such bills when our annual unincumbered 
surplus does not exceed $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. We have said 
nothing about the proposed expenditure of millions for a navy and for 
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coast defences. We have only undertaken to show that the people are 
not well served by legislators who deliberately strive to create obliga- 
tions of from $250,000,000 to $500,000,000 for a nation whose receipts 
exceed its expenses by so small a sum.—Wew York Times. — 





* 
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SCHEME FOR PAYING PACIFIC RAILROAD SUBSIDY 
BONDS. 


An ingenious scheme for the payment of the indebtedness of the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroads to the United States Government 
is pending in Congress. The Union Pacific owes the Government about 
$50,000,000, that being the amount of principal and interest of the thirty- 
year subsidy bonds issued by Act of Congress in 1864. The Central 
Pacific’s indebtedness to the Government is very nearly equal to that 
of the Union Pacific. The subsidy bonds have not yet matured, but the 
subject of a settlement of the indebtedness is now receiving much at- 
tention in Washington. Neither of the debtor corporations wants to 
pay its entire debt in a lump sum, and various plans have been pro- 
posed for liquidation in installments. Representatives of the interested 
corporations have evinced a strong liking for the word equalization. 
They want the indebtedness of their respective corporations to the Gov- 
ernment “ equalized” in a way that will enable the said corporations 
to pay in small installments and at convenient intervals. 

The bill recently reported to the Senate by Mr. Hoar from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in relation to “the payment of all indebtedness 
of certain railroad companies” contains a very interesting scheme of 
equalization. Apparently fair on its face, it would seem at the first 
reading to be just to the Government, as well as lenient to the debtor 
corporations. A careful study of the provisions of the bill, supple- 

ented by an arithmetical calculation, reveals a most ingenious plan for 
the extinguishment of a debt without the payment of the principal. 
The bill in question directs the Secretary of the Treasury “to ascertain 
the amount of the respective indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, the Kansas Pacific Railway Company, the Central Branch 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad 
Company, the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, to which the subsidy bonds of the United 
States were advanced in aid of the construction of the Pacific railroads 
and branches.” For the purposes of the proposed settlement of all this 
indebtedness it is provided that “ the total sums that would be due the 
United States for principal and accrued interest on the said bonds at 
their maturity,” shall be ascertained, and that “the present worth as of 
said last-named day of said total sums shall then be computed, without 
compounding, on the basis that money is worth three-per-cent. interest 
perannum. And the final sums so computed and ascertained shall be 
deemed the sums that would be paid in cash at the present time if pay- 
ment in cash were to be made.” 

After ascertaining the total sums that the debtor corporations would 
owe the Government at the maturity of the bonds, an arrangement is to 
be made to enable the said corporations to wipe out their indebtedness 
by 160 successive semi-annual payments. In other words, the Govern- 
ment | ee ary to give the debtor companies eighty years in which to 
pay off their debts to the Government. Each company must issue to 
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the Government 160 bonds of redemption, each bond for the same sum, 
and each bond bearing date of October 1, 1886. The “little joker” of 
this bill is found in the section that provides how the sum of each of 
these 160 bonds shall be ascertained. Tothe balance of the gross in- 
debtedness of each corporation at the date of maturity of the old sub- 
sidy bonds is to be added “interest at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum from the first day of October, 1886 to the average date of the 
maturity of said bonds and dividing such aggregate amount by I6o. 

Experienced actuaries have pondered over this clause, and they can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that the “average date” of a series 
of bonds extending over a period of eighty years is one-half of eighty 
years, which, of course, is forty years. A practical application of this 
method of computation produces a curious result. For instance, plac- 
ing the ascertained aggregate indebtedness of the several railroad com- 
panies named in the bill at $100,000,000, it is easily found that three per 
cent. of that amount for forty years is $120,000,000, Adding to this the 
$100,000,000 of principal, $220,000,000 is obtained as the total sum to be 
paid in 160 semi-annual installments. A simple calculation in division 
shows that on this basis the debtor corporations will be required to pay 
in the aggregate, $2,750,000 a year for eighty years. That is, by paying 
two and three-quarters per cent. on their total indebtedness for eighty 
years, the railroad companies are to be released from their obligations to 
the Government. 

In ordinary business transactions, when a borrower agrées to pay 
three-per-cent. interest for the use of money, his payments of interest 
money do not help to extinguish the principal. In the case of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific Roads, however, should this Senate 
bill pass, they will be permitted to wipe out an indebtedness of $100,- 
090,000 by paying two and three-quarters per cent. interest on it annual- 
ly for eighty years. Such are the advantages of equalization. The won- 
der is that the railroad companies do not ask for a longer period than 
eighty years in which to make payments. The longer the period the 
smaller the rate of interest, according to the basis of computation ob- 
served in thisplan. The Senate bill in question was introduced January 
25, 1886, and was read the first and second times by unanimous consent. 
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THE ‘‘ BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS.”—M. Emile de Laveleye writes as follows : 
‘* Allow me to say a few words respecting an article in a recent publication, in 
which Mr. Moreton Frewen attacks President Cleveland’s recommendation to Con- 
gress to decree the suspension of the coinage of silver. I agree with Mr. Frewen 
that the present crisis is attributable, in a great measure, to the proscription of sil- 
ver, and I believe that this crisis will not come to an end until its rightful role in 
the circulation be restored to this essentially monetary metal ; but I am firmly con- 
vinced, as are all bimetallists on the Continent and in the United States, that silver 
will never be readmitted into mints whence it has been banished until practical ex- 
perience has clearly demonstrated that the quantity of gold produced is too small 
for that metal to serve as the sole metallic means of exchange for the whole world. 
In order that this experiment may be quite decisive it is necessary that the States 
should cease to coin their Bland dollars and that they should accumulate from other 
nations the amount of gold necessary to compensate for this suspension of silver 
coinage. Even now gold coin is lacking in nearly every country. It is at as high 
a premium as 18 or 20 per cent. in Roumania and La Plata England alone— 
thanks to her commercial supremacy—can still command a sufficient supply ; but 
this is becoming an ever-growing difficulty. If the Bland bill in America were 
suspended, and that country, instead of sending two million dollars every month 
to the Mint, exchanged them for European gold, the Government at the same time 
selling 200,000 of its Bland dollars, and taking their equivalent value in gold from 
other nations, Europe would be at once convinced that a universal gold standard is, 
what Mr. Goschen calls it, not only a Utopian scheme, but a most mischievous 
one. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
INTEREST ON RAILROAD BONDS. 

Perhaps one of the worst mistakes of the railroad companies bas been 
the high-rate interest provided for on long-date bonds. For this there 
is the excuse that at the time many of these securities were created the 
rate of interest was higher than it has ruled for many years past, and no 
one perhaps foresaw the reduction that since has been made. Among 
the earlier issues many long-date railway bonds were made to carry 7 
and 8 per cent. interest when prime paper could be negotiated on the 
market at 4 and 5 percent. But the high rate of interest for railway 
securities would have been more excusable had the bonds issued been 
sold anywhere near their nominal value. Up to within a few years it 
was not an uncommon thing for a 7 per cent. bond to be negotiated at 
60 to 70 per cent., and in some cases even below 60 per cent. of their 
face value. And negotiations were frequently made abroad in which 
rails at higher prices than they could have been purchased for cash were 
taken in exchange, reducing the price of bonds sold in many instances 
below 50. Many of the 7 per cent. bonds negotiated on these terms are 
now selling considerably above par, with many years yet to run. Of late 

ears the method of disposing of railroad bonds has undergone a change. 
he practice of paying for contract work in stocks and securities and 
exchanging the same for rails and equipment is less common, and bonds 
that have merit are given a rate of interest that brings their market value 
to about par, and they are sold for cash and the money applied to the 
various branches of construction. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WAMPUM. 

Thus shell-money of this peculiar description, composed of small cir- 
cular disks, perforated and strung together, and used both as currency 
and also (so far as our information extends) in important public and 
religious ceremonies, has been traced from the eastern coast of North 
America westward across the continent to California, and thence through 
the Micronesian Archipelago to China. In no other parts of the world, 
except those situated along or near this line (as in some parts of Melan- 
esia), has the use of this singular currency been known. It is possible, 
of course, that the custom may have originated independently in each 
of the four principal regions in which it existed—that is, in China, 
Micronesia, California, and Eastern North America. Few persons, how- 
ever will be inclined to doubt that the Micronesians received this inven- 
tion from Eastern Asia; and, at the other end*of the line, the trans- 
mission of the usage from one side of the Rocky Mountains to the other 
will seem equally probable. The only question will be as to its passage 
across the Pacific. The fact recorded by Dr. Wilson, in his work already 
quoted, that in 1833 a pas junk was wrecked on the coast of 
Oregon, and that some of her crew were subsequently rescued from cap- 
tivity among the Indians of that region, will show how easily this trans- 
mission might have been made. Nor is this the only instance known. 
Mr. Charles Wolcott Brooks, in his report on Japanese vessels wrecked 
in the North Pacific Ocean, read before the California Academy of 
Sciences, in March, 1876, states that “one of these junks was wrecked 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands in 1831, and numerous others have been 
wrecked on other parts of the Northwest coast.”—Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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WHO PAYS FOR COTTON TIES ? 


_ That the belief generally entertained by cotton planters, that the iron 
ties on their cotton bales are sold by them with the cotton at the price 
of cotton, is an erroneous one, is shown by the Charleston News and 
Courzer. The price of cotton is fixed at Liverpool, and determines the 
rates paid in this country. The rule governing the price in the Liver- 
pool Exchange is as follows: ‘‘ The gross loading weight is taken before 
the cotton is mended or sampled, then two pounds per bale draught is 
deducted, then the weight of bands, the number being counted and a 
small number weighed, so as to get at the weight of the total number, 
and after that the tare of four pounds per hundredweight—the result 
being the net weight—and if this net weight is less than the guaranteed 
weight, or 7 per cent. below the gross American shipping weight, then a 
claim for the deficiency is made.” It is thus shown that the weight of 
the ties is eliminated from every transaction, throwing their cost exclu- 
sively on the cotton producer, and that, so far from selling them at the 
price of cotton, he gets nothing for them at all. 

ACTIVITY IN REAL ESTATE. 

One of the notable signs of the times in business circles at pres- 
ent is the tendency to investments in real estate. Timber and mineral 
lands in the South and West are eagerly sought and taken in large 
blocks, if there is any reasonable prospect that the investment will be 
remunerative, even though at some distance in the future. The expan- 
sion of the cattle business and the purchase of large bodies of land for 
the purpose of carrying it on is one of the channels in which this tend- 
ency manifests itself, while the purchases of lots and houses in the 
large cities is rapidly on the increase. 

The tendency toward real estate investments is more apparent than 
the reasons for it. There is always an element of security in real estate 
investments, of course, which wildcat stocks and fancy mining shares 
lack. A farm will neither burn up nor run away, and a city house and 
lot has a certain air of stability—that is, if the house be insured ina 
good company—which railway shares seldom possess. But most real 
estate investments give small returns in the way of interest on the 
money they cost, besides being very hard to get rid of in an emergency 
when ready money is wanted. Stocks and bonds always have a certain 
market value at which they can be disposed of on the shortest notice. 
A farm for which an investor pays ten thousand dollars, or a house and 
lot of equal value may be a good while finding another purchaser at the 
same rate, no matter how big a hurry the owner may be in for his 
money. 

It is probable that the increasing plethora of money is the chief factor 
in the real estate boom of the present day. The ease with which money 
may be obtained and the low rates it commands lead builders in the 
large cities to buy land for extensive building operations upon which 
they hope to make a fair profit by sales to individuals who desire homes 
or by renting to those who cannot afford to buy. The profits of the 
cattle and grain business of the West for the past few years have been 
large enough to attract large amounts of capital in this direction, while 
the rapidly decreasing timber supply of the country is leading to the 
purchase of all the available timber land in the expectation that an ad- 
vance in prices which will make the investment profitable must ulti- 
mately follow. But for the abundance of ready money, however, these 
heavy investments could not be made, and the fact that they are made 
shows, as nothing else can, that there is a constantly growing surplus of 
available funds which cannot be profitably absorbed in the active busi- 
ness of the country. This surplus is being salted down, so to speak, in 
real estate transactions.— Philadelphia Times. 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


An analysis of our foreign trade shows, among other facts, that the 
duty collected on merchandise in 1885 fell to $178,000,000, as against 
$190,000,000 in 1884, but the equivalent ad valorem rate advanced 
from 41.7 per cent. to 46 percent. The increase was due to the decline 
in prices of goods subject to specific duty, upon which high rates of 
duty are imposed. 

A steady decline is shown in the value of our foreign trade conducted 
in vessels bearing our National flag. During the fiscal year 1885 the 
value of merchandise carried in our foreign trade was $1,388,000,coo, of 
which but 14.6 per cent. was transported in American bottoms, and in 
American steam vessels only 7 per cent. The total tonnage entered at 
our seaports in the foreign trade consisted of 12,000,000 tons, of which 
9,200,0c0 was foreign tonnage, and only 2,800,000 American tonnage. 

The immigration statistics show a large falling off also. The arrivals 
during the year were 395,346, against 518,592 for the year preceding. 
The arrivals in 1882, which was the period of the largest immigration, 
numbered 788,902, thus, by comparision, exhibiting a decrease in immi- 
gration of fifty per cent. since 1882. 


INCREASING THE FOOD SUPPLY. 


One of the addresses delivered before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is reported to contain the following state- 
ment: “ When all the wealth of the United States is distributed, there 
will be but 42 cents per day for each adult. On this average all must 
live, many on less and a few on more. By utilizing existing methods of 
the production and preparation of food, it becomes impossible to secure 
the proper amount of nutriment for all the poorer classes. The section 
of Economic Science and Statistics proposes to find means and plans 
for the immediate and practical use of cheapening the production of 
food by utilizing abandoned fields, and by proper selection and prepara- 
tion of material. There might be some reason for such a statement 
with reference to the masses of Europe, and still more to those in the 
other continents of the Old World, but,” says the Chicago 7rzbune, 
“the statement will be strange to many readers in the United States— 
that is, if it find many readers. The markets of this country are at this 
moment weighted down with a plethora of food. Certainly the fact 
that they are so does not prove that all the people of the States have 
enough to eat; but possibly some of them would still suffer if food were 
abundant enough to go begging, as the distributive process is never a 
perfect one in its operation, and there are people so improvident that 
the food must be put into their mouths or they will not eat it. One 
great fact, however, cannot be gainsaid—that food products are now so 
abundant that they are selling at prices which do not pay the producer 
a fair profit on the cost of production, and in not a few cases the amount 
he receives does not bring back money spent for seed and labor, to 
say nothing of the depreciation of tools and interest on the capital 
employed. It would go hard with the American farmer at the 
present time if the production of food were augmented in such a 
way as materially to increase the difficulty he now experiences in 
finding buyers for his property at figures which will not net him a loss. 
The people of this country are producing fully as much food as they can 
find a market for. In recent years they have increased their production 
more than their capacity for consumption, and other nations are trying 
to follow the example. The latter are doing their best to get along 
without the necessity of paying money abroad for the bread they must 
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eat, and the probability now is that they will be able to dispense with 
our aid in the near future,even more than inthe recent past. That 
means that the people of the United States are gradually being thrown 
more and more upon a home market for buyers of the animal and vege- 
table food that is raised here, and the prospect is, that the producer will 
find himself compensated less even than now, till the ‘ poor pay’ puts a 
check upon the industry of food culture. The prospects are not in 
favor of a greater increase in the production than corresponds with the 
growth of the population. It is always difficult to measure in advance 
the value of an exertion or a discovery, and the attempt to do it may 
prove to be a foolish one, but it looks as if the present conditions are 
decidedly discouraging to work in this field of labor.” 





LIABILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS FOR NEGLIGENCE 
TO DEPOSITORS. 
APPELLATE COURT, THIRD DISTRICT, ILLINOIS. 
Delano v. Gardner Case. 


Though bank directors are responsible to their principal for ordinary negligence, 
yet for such gross negligence or incompetency as shows a reckless disregard of 
their duty to care for and protect the funds committed to their charge, they are 
directly responsible to the depositor. 


CONGER, J.—This was an action on the case. The declaration charges 
substantially that on the Ist day of July, 1877, “ The Bunker Hill Bank” 
was a body corporate, etc., engaged in the business of banking, receiving 
money on deposit, etc., and so continued up to October 22, 1877, when it 
closed its doors and ceased payment ; that on the 30th day of July, 1877, 
appellee was a creditor and depositor of said bank to the amount of 
$1,154.57, and that, relying on the solvency of the bank, he continued 
from time to time to make deposits up to and including October 6, 
when the bank owed him for money so deposited and for interest $5,000 ; 
that long before the Ist of July, 1877, and until it failed, the bank was 
insolvent, and that appellee never received payment ; avers that it was 
the duty of appellants, who were directors of the bank, to ascertain and 
know the financial condition of said bank, to examine at short intervals 
into its affairs, and if they had performed their duty in that respect, they 
would have known by the exercise of ordinary care that the bank was 
totally insolvent long before and during all the time appellee was making 
his deposits ; charges that they wholly failed in this respect, but held 
out the bank to the public during all this time as financially safe and 
solvent, whereby appellee was defrauded into making such deposits, and 
in consequence lost them. 

Trial in the Circuit Court and judgment for appellee for $2,370.50. 
Without attempting to give even a synopsis of the evidence, we think it 
establishes upon the part of the appellants and their co-directors the 
grossest negligence and incompetency. After the bank had suspended 
and a full examination was had, it appeared that Beach, the cashier, and 
Compton, the assistant cashier, had been for some time systematically 
robbing it. The general ledger on December 31, 1876, showed the total 
amount due depositors to be $11,350.73, while in truth the bank actually 
owed to depositors on that day $36,779.27, as shown by another book in 
the bank called the individual ledger. On September 18, 1877, the general 
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ledger showed the amount due from the bank to depositors to be $10- 
368.65, whereas the true amount, as shown by the individual ledger, was 
$49,616.50, showing a discrepancy of $39,247.85. So, too, in the accounts 
showing the amounts of outstanding certificates of deposits on the Ist 
of September, 1877, the difference between the amount shown upon the 
general ledger and the true amount was $32,422.56. In short, it appears 
that during all the summer and fall of 1877 the difference between the 
amounts these officers were reporting to the directors and the examin- 
ing committee as the indebtedness of the bank and the true amount 
was about $75,000. Mr. Mayfield, an expert agreed upon by the parties 
and appointed by the Circuit Court to make this examination, says ; 
“The true condition of the bank at the dates named, as appearing from 
the books by my examination, was insolvent—very much so, and the 
books very plainly show it—at the date of each and every exhibit I have 
attached hereto. An ordinarily careful examination of the books of the 
bank at any time during 1877 would have disclosed irregularities of the 
cashier and the insolvency of the bank. If they had examined the books 
in a proper manner, they would have discovered the very glaring dis- 
crepancy in the condition of the certificates of deposit, as shown by the 
stub book and the general ledger. If the directors examined the books 
and counted the cash they could locate the day of its first discovery.” 
The degree of care and diligence on the part of the directory and the 
finance committee is shown by the testimony of the president, Mr. 
Klinefelter. He says: ““ That he was president of the Bunker Hill 
Bank, and was also a director and stockholder; became president in the 
— 1870, and continued to be so until the failure of the bank in 1877. 

he defendants were all connected with the bank at the time of the fail- 
ure, as directors, and had been so connected with the bank before that 
time for three years. The stockholders elected the directors, and the di- 
rectors elected the officers. The bank ceased to do business October 20, 
1877. The bank closed because it had been robbed by the cashier and 
assistant and was insolvent. Don’t know how long before the failure of 
the bank it was robbed. When it closed, the money was all gone ex- 
cept about $8,000; cannot tell how much money there ought to have 
been in the bank. While he was president the affairs of the bank were 
managed by the directors. The directors met once a year to elect off- 
cers and declare dividends. About once a month the finance committee 
counted the money and returned it to Mr. Beach, the cashier. What he 
did with it he had no idea. The finance committee in 1877 were direct- 
ors Cross, Bahr and himself. Cannot say that the finance committee at 
any time made any great investigation. It met once a month as a gener- 
al thing; would look over the accounts, count the money, and hand it 
back to the cashier. Did not examine and verify the books and com- 
pare their statements with the assets, etc., which the books called for, 
and no such examinations were made by any of the directors, to his 
knowledge. Beach was cashier of the bank from the time of its organ- 
ization; Compton was first a clerk, and then assistant cashier many 
years. Some ten months before the failure of the bank witness sus- 
pected that Compton was stealing from the bank. Witness thought 
that he was spending too much money buying property, living extrava- 
gantly in Bunker Hill, and traveling. After he conceived the suspicion 
in regard to Compton, he and Cross went around and notified the di- 
rectors of his belief that Compton was stealing from the bank. They 
refused to believe it ; saw all the directors except Bauman. They would 
not believe anything was wrong. Nothing more was done, but witness 
went to the bank and told Beach and Compton what his suspicions 
were. This was about ten months before the failure. Suppose that the 
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reason that the directors would not believe him was that they thought 
Beach and Compton honest men. They were such good praying men. 
He thought after he talked to them that they were honest, and no more 
examination was made afterwaid than was usual before. The assets of 
the bank consisted of notes, accounts, real estate and money. He made 
no examination after the failure.” It appears that the following card 
had been published in the local paper for a considerable time before the 
failure of the bank: 

“ Bunker Hill Bank, Bunker Hill, Illinois, incorporated by the Legis- 
lature. Capital, fifty thousand dollars. Authorized capital, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. A general banking business transacted, collec- 
tions made and proceeds promptly remitted. Interest allowed on time 
deposits. Special attention paid to savings department. Interest com- 
pounded every six months. Exchange sold on Great Britain or Europe. 

“JOHN KLINEFELTER, President. 
“J. A. DELANO, Vice-President. 

“JAMES A. BEACH, Cashier.” 

Upon the foregoing facts the question arises, are the directors liable 
individually to depositors in an action on the case. There is no ques- 
tion that agents of individuals or corporations are not in general liable 
to third persons for mere non-feasance or omission of duty in the course 
of their employment ; their liability in such case is solely to the princi- 
pal. Appellants insist with great earnestness that they stand upon the 
same footing, and their liability is to be determined by the same gen- 
eral principles as other agents, and they cite some authorities which 
seem to sustain this view. In Harman v. Tappenden, 1 East, 555, it was 
held that *‘to support an action against an individual on account of his 
vote, or other act done by him as a member of a corporation, it is not 
enough that he acted erroneously or by mistake, but it must appear that 
he acted willfully and maliciously or fraudulently, with intent to injure 
the plaintiff.” This case, however, grew out of an alleged negligent 
action of the corporators, by which another corporator lost certain 
rights and privileges as a member of a fish corporation, and in our judg- 
ment bears no analogy to the case at bar. In Vose v. Grant, 15 Mass., 
505, where the facts were that plaintiff had bought up the bills of an in- 
solvent bank, and was complaining of the official action of the proprie- 
tors in dividing up the capital stock of the bank some three years prior 
thereto, the Court say, if plaintiff intended when buying the bills on 
speculation to buy also a right of action against the stockholders for a 
tort previously committed by them, his purpose was unlawful, and no 
such right of action was or could be assigned to him. It was also held 
that the stockholders were not liable to an action on account of a mis- 
taken opinion or vote expressed or given at a legal meeting. But the 
Court are constrained to say in conclusion, “ That the creditors ought 
to be paid out of those funds formerly withdrawn,” and suggest a pos- 
sible remedy in chancery. In /usy v. Spannhorst, 67 Mo., 257, the ques- 
tion before the Court is one of statutory and not common-law liability, 
and hence the remarks of the Court upon this question can only be re- 
garded as dicta. 

The case of Conley v. Smith, 46 N. J., 380, was an action for deceit by 
a depositor against a director of a bank for false representations made as 
to the solvency of the bank, and the case turned upon the question 
whether it was necessary to show that the party making the representa- 
tions knew at the time they were false, and it was held such knowledge 
was essential to sustain the action. Thecase of Zum v. Mendel, 9 W. 
Va., 580, holds the doctrine as contended for by appellants, that direct- 
ors of banks are only liable to third persons for misfeasance. There are 
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other cases which allude more or less directly to the question, but they 
are generally affected by statutory provisions, and are therefore of no 
authority as definitions of common-law liability. pg 
We are thus left with but little assistance from adjudicated cases.. 
Those holding the doctrine contended for by appellants seem to base it 
entirely upon the idea that directors of banks are no more than mere 
servants and agents of the corporation, owing no duty to the public, 
and hence not liable for any omission or negligence, however gross and 
reckless. We cannot concede that directors of banks are no more than 
mere servants and agents. They are this, it is true, but they are more. 
They are trustees for the bank, the stockholders and the depositors, and 
to each they owe duties for a violation of which the law will hold them 
liable. 
In “Morse on Banking,” p. 116, it is said: “If bank directors do not 
manage the affairs and business of the bank according to the charter 
and in good faith, they will be liable to make good all losses which their 
misconduct may inflict upon the stockholders, creditors, or both.” 
“Bank directors are not mere agents like cashiers, tellers and clerks. 
They are trustees for the stockholders; and as to their dealings with 
the bank, they not only act for it and in its name, but in a qualified 
sense are the bank itself. The community have a right to assume that 
the directory does its duty, and to hold them personally liable for neg- 
lecting it. Their contract is not alone with the bank. They invite the 
public to deal with the corporation, and when one accepts their invita- 
tion, he has a right to expect reasonable diligence and good faith at 
their hands, and if they fail in either, they violate a duty they owe, not 
only to the stockholders, but to the creditors and patrons of the corpor- 
ation.” United Society of Shakers v. Underwood, 9 Bush., 609; see also 
Shea v. Mabrey, 1 R. J. Lea (Tenn.), 319; Thompson's “ Liability of Di- 
rectors,” 395; Percy et al. v. Millendon, 3 Louisiana, 585. In the latter 
case, upon the ground of gross negligence or wanton disregard of duty, 
the directors of a bank were held responsible to the stockholders for 
losses to the bank occasioned by acts of the following character: Per- 
mitting the president and cashier to discount notes from the funds of 
the bank without the assent and intervention of five directors, as re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of the bank; permitting purchase to 
be made of the stock of the bank out of the funds of the bank, by the 
president and cashier, at a rate above the known true value thereof or 
allowing them to take and use the money of the bank, contrary to the 
rules and regulations. thereof; and Mr. Wharton, in his work on negli- 
gence, after quoting the above language, adds: “ How far similar doc- 
trines will be adopted in courts sitting under the jurisprudence of the 
common law remains for future discussion in those courts, as I am not 
aware that the question has as yet been directly litigated therein. But 
there can be little doubt that these doctrines are just conclusions from 
the general law of mandates.” Sec. 510. Ordinarily the character of 
the directory for integrity and business capacity, measures the degree of 
confidence reposed in the corporation by the public. Were depositors, 
when entrusting to a bank their entire fortune, to be informed that the 
directors, upon whose honor and careful watchfulness they were rely- 
ing, owed them no duty, were under no obligations to take at least rea- 
sonable precautions to guard their money from the itching fingers of 
dishonorable officials, they would certainly hesitate long before surren- 
dering it upon such terms. There are many risks and uncertainties 
against which a prudent business man never expects the directors or 
managers of banks to insure him. He knows that for the usual hazards 
of business he must look to the bank alone; that for the ordinary negli- 
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gence of directors, they are responsible alone to their principal ; but for 
such gross negligence or incompetency as shows a reckless disregard of 
their duty to care for and protect the funds committed to their charge, 
we think they are directly responsible to the depositor. In this case the 
directors were notified ten months before the failure, by the president, 
of his suspicions that Compton was stealing from the bank, when the 
slightest examination would have exposed the true state of affairs and 
ae gga subsequent depositors. No examination whatever was made. 

nder such circumstances there was clearly another duty which the 
directors owed to the community. If they knew that the bank was in- 
solvent, or if their suspicions were aroused, and they recklessly closed 
their eyes and made no effort to discover the truth, it was their duty not 
to receive the money of depositors ignorant of the true state of affairs. 
To do so when they had but a suspicion of the danger would be a great 
wrong, and if with full knowledge, would now be a felony. If we are 
correct in these views, it follows that appellants owed a duty to appellee 
which they have not performed, in consequence of which he has been 
injured, and for which he ought to have a remedy; for it is a maxim of 
the common law that a man specially injured by the breach of duty in 
another should have his remedy by action. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court will be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

Palmers, Robinson, Shutt and General John I. Rinaker for appellant. 

Greene, Burnett & Humphrey for appellee. 





WHEN BILL OF EXCHANGE SHOULD BE 
PROTESTED. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
Bell v. The First National Bank of Chicago. 


A bill of exchange, dated March 4th, payable in London, sixty days after sight, 
drawn in Illinois, on a person in Liverpool, and accepted by him, ‘* due 21st May,”’ 
without any date of acceptance, was protested for non-payment on the 21st of May. 
In a suit against the drawer, on the bill, it was not shown what was the date of 
acceptance. //e/d, that the bill was prematurely protested, it not appearing that 
days of grace were allowed. 


Mr. Justice Blatchford delivered the opinion of the court. 

This suit was brought in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of Illinois, by the First National Bank of Chicago, 
as indorsee, against the plaintiffs in error, co-partners, under the name 
of Humphrey, Bell & Co., as the drawers of three bills of exchange. One 
was in this form : 


“Exchange for £ 850 os. od. Canton, Ill., March 4, 1878. 

“Sixty days after sight of this first of exchange (second and third un- 
paid) pay to the order of ourselves, in London, eight hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling, value received, and charge to account of 

HUMPHREY, BELL & Co. 
“To Mr. W. D. Turner, jr., Liverpool.” 

Across the face of the bill, as sued on, these words were written: 

“ Accepted. Payable at Messrs. Barclay & Co., bankers, London. 

“ Due 21st May. W. D. TURNER, JR.” 
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The foregoing description applies to each of the other two bills, and 
the writing across its face, except that each was for £800, and one was 
dated March 11, 1878, and had in the writing across its face, ‘ Due 31st 
May,” instead of “ Due 21st May.” 


The declaration was in assumpsit. Each of the defendants separately 
pleaded non-assumpsit, and there were various special pleas, on which 
issue was joined. At the trial the court directed the jury to find a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for $10,937.13 damages, which was done, and for 
that amount, with costs, a judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, to 
review which the defendants have brought this writ of error. 

After making certain necessary proof, the plaintiff offered in evidence 
the three bills, and a notary public’s certificate of protest accompanying 
each. The bill of exceptions says: “The paper introduced and read in 
evidence as the certificate of protest of said £850 draft states, that on 
the 21st day of May, 1878, at the request of the City Bank of London. 
the notary public exhibited the original bill of exchange, before copied, 
to a clerk in the banking house of Messrs. Barclay & Company, bankers, 
London, where the said bill is accepted payable, and demanded payment 
of its contents, which demand was not complied with, but the said clerk 
thereunto answered, ‘ No orders,’ whereupon the said notary protested 
the said draft against the drawers, acceptorand indorsers. The other 
two papers introduced as certificates of protest of the other two of said 
drafts are in the same form, and state the protest to be in each case the 
same day they are stated to be due in the acceptance thereof.” When 
the drafts and certificates of protest were offered in evidence, the de- 
fendants objected to the admission of each of them, but the objection 
was overruled, and they were read in evidence, to which the defendants 
excepted. ! 

The bill of exceptions purports to set forth all the evidence offered by 
either of the parties on the trial, but there is no evidence showing any 
presentation for payment of any one of the bills on any other day than 
that stated in the acceptance as the day it was due, nor is there any evi- 
dence showing when the acceptances were written by Turner, although 
his deposition, taken at Liverpool, sixteen months before the trial, was 
read in evidence by the plaintiff. All that is said on the subject in that 
deposition is: “ The last three bills for £ 800, £850, and £800, drawn by 
defendants on me and accepted by me, and which matured on the 2!Ist 
May and 31st May, 1878, were dishonored.” 

it the close of the evidence on both sides, and before the charge, the 
defendants requested the court to instruct the jury as follows, among 
other things: “ That the bills of exchange sued on in this case are what 
are known to the law as foreign bills; that, upon such bills, three days, 
called days of grace, are allowed by law after the day on which they be- 
come due or mature; that such a bill does not become due, in fact or in 
law, on the day mentioned on its face, but on the last day of grace ; that, 
unless such bills are duly protested on the last day of grace (or on the 

second day, if the last day be Sunday), such protest is not duly made, 
and the drawers and indorsers are thereby discharged from liability upon 
such bills. That,if the jury believe, from the evidence, and under the 
instructions of the court, that the bills of exchange sued on in this case 
were not protested upon the last day of grace (or upon the preceding 
day, if the last day fell on a Sunday), then the verdict of the jury must 
be for the defendants.” The court refused to instruct as requested as 
. ~ of the above points, and the defendants excepted to each re- 
usal. 
The court then charged the jury that the plaintiff was entitled to a 
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verdict, and directed them to render a verdict for the plaintiff for 
$10,937.13 damages, which was done. To such ruling and direction the 
defendants excepted. In the charge set forth in the bill of exceptions, 
the views of the court on the questions embraced in the instructions so 
requested and refused, were given in these words: “ Several defences 
are urged against the plaintiff's right to recover. First, That the bills 
were prematurely presented for payment, and protested; that is, as I 
have said, the bills are payable sixty days after sight ; they were accepted 
by Turner, and, by the terms of the acceptances, were made payable, the 
first two on the twenty-first, and the last on the thirty-first of May, 
1878, and were protested for non-payment on the days on which they 
were respectively made payable. The defendants contend that, as the 
law allows three days of grace on all bills of this character, they should 
not have been presented for payment, or payment demanded, until three 
days after the date named in the acceptance, and that, therefore, the 
protests are void and inoperative. . .:. As to the first point made, 
that the bills were prematurely protested, which is equivalent to saying 
they were never protested at all, this defence raises a question of law 
upon undisputed facts. The bills each appear on their face to have been 
accepted by Turner, on whom they were drawn, payable, the first twoon 
the twenty-first, and the last on the thirty-first of May, 1878, and they 
were protested for non-payment on that day. There is no proof in the 
record, nor on the bills, nor has any been offered, tending to show when 
Turner first saw these drafts, that is, when they were presented to him 
for acceptance. The law applicable to these bills, giving sixty-three 
days from the time they were so sighted until they were due—that is, 
sixty days and three days grace—is unquestioned, and admitted to be 
the law governing the rights of the parties to this paper. This acceptor 
saw fit to make his acceptance payable on a day certain, and I am of 
opinion that the court must hold that, bv the terms of this acceptance, 
he intended to, and did make the bills payable, without further days of 
grace, on the days named in his acceptance; and, therefore, the bills 
were properly protested for non-payment on the twenty-first and thirty- 
first days of May.” 

It is contended for the plaintiffs in error that the bills were prema- 
turely protested, and the drawers were thereby discharged, because it 
does not appear that three days of grace were allowed, and that the 
court erred in ruling otherwise. 

It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of this 
court, in 1828, in Bank of Washington v. Triplett, 1 Peters, 25, 31: 
“The allowance of days of grace is a usage which pervades the whole 
commercial world. It is now universally understood to enter into every 
bill or note of a mercantile character, and to form so completely a part 
of the contract, that the bill does not become due, in fact or in law, on 
the day mentioned on its face but on the last day of grace. A demand 
of payment previous to that day, will not authorize a protest, or charge 
the drawer of the bill. This is universally admitted, if the bill has been 
accepted.” 

The days mentioned in the acceptances in this case, as those on which 
the bills would become due, are the twenty-first and thirty-first of May 
respectively, and there is nothing to indicate that those days are the 
last days of the three days of grace, computing sixty-three days from 
the several days of the writing of the acceptances. We are of opinion 
that it must appear affirmatively, in the case of bills and acceptances 
like those in question, that the acceptor, in designating the day of pay- 
ment by the word “ due,” included the days of grace, or the day so des- 
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ignated cannot be regarded as the peremptory time for presentment, 
without any additional allowance. 

Blackstone says (2 Com., 469) that where an accepted bill is not paid 
“within three days after it becomes due (which three days are called 
days of grace), it may be protested for non-payment. In Chitty on 
Bills (p. 374) it is said that, where a bill is payable at a certain time after 
sight, it is not payable at the precise time mentioned in the bill, but 
days of grace are ailowed, and (p. 376) that they are always to be com- 
puted according to the law of the place where the bill is due, which, in 
England (p. 375) gives three days. Chancellor Kent says (3 Com., I0o, 
101) that “ three days of grace apply equally, according to the custom of 
merchants, to foreign and inland bills and promissory notes,” and that 
“the acceptor or maker has, within a reasonable time of the end of busi- 
ness or bank hours of the third day of grace (being the third day after 
the paper falls due), to pay.” 

Baron Parke, in Orzdge v. Sherborne, 11 M. & W., 374-378, states the 
rule very tersely in saying that days of grace are to be allowed in all 
cases where a sum of money is, by a negotiable instrument, made pay- 
able at a fixed day. 

Acceptances, like those in question, made upon bills payable so 
many days after sight, are of rare occurrence. But no reported case 
has been found in England or in this country where such an acceptance 
has been held to have included, by mere force of its words, ex vz ferminz, 
the days of grace, 

Some cases may here be referred to which go to support the conclu- 
sion at which we have arrived. In Grzfin v. Goff, 12 Johns., 423, in 1815, 
a promissory note, dated August 12\h, was made payable on the Ist of 
December, then next, and it was held that the indorser was discharged 
because payment was demanded of the maker on the 1st of December, 
and not on the 4th. | 

In Kenner v. Creditors, 7 Martin N. S., 540, in 1829, a bill drawn at 
sixty days’ sight was accepted by an acceptance which was dated Sep- 
tember 12th and made payable on November 14th, and was protested on 
the latter day. It was alleged that the holders had lost recourse on 
the drawers, (1) because the acceptance was made for payment on the 
63d day after sight, instead of the 60th; and (2) because it was pro- 
tested on the day of payment, instead of the last of the days of grace. 
But the court held that the 14th of November was the peremptory day 
of payment, and not the day from which the days of grace were to be 
reckoned, because it appeared from the face of the bill that the days of 
grace were included between the 12th of September and the 14th of No- 
vember ; that the acceptance was according to the tenor of the bill, and 
that the protest was timely. The view taken was that a dated accept- 
ance is not vitiated by the express designation of a day of payment, 
when that day is designated according to the tenor of the bill, and that, 
when it appears, from a comparison of the tenor of the bill, the date of 
the acceptance, and the day designated for payment, that the latter is 
the third after the expiration of the days after sight, the day thus desig- 
nated is the peremptory day of payment, the acceptance is according to 

the tenor of the bill, and the protest on the day expressly designated is 
timely. In Kenner v. Creditors, 8 Martin, N.S., 36, another case, de- 
cided a week after the former one, the acceptances, which were of bills 
drawn at 60 days’ sight, were not dated, but were made payable on a 
day named. Proof as to the day of acceptance was admitted, and that 
being proved, it was held that the case fell under the rule in the case 
in 7 Martin, because it clearly appeared that both the days of sight and 
those of grace had been computed and included between the date of ac- 
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ceptance and that designated as the day of payment. These views were 
affirmed in another case in 1830. Kenner v. Creditors, 1 Louisiana, 120. 


In McDonald v. Lee's Administrator, 12 Louisiana, 435, in 1838, a 
note dated May 5, 1835, payable on the 5th of November, 1837, “with- 
out defalcation,” was held to be payable on the 8th of November, 1837, 
and not before. 

In Perkins v. Franklin Bank, 21 Pick., 483, in 1839, a bank post noter 
dated December 7, 1836, was made payable in seven months, with inter- 
est, “until due, and no interest after.” On the margin were written 
these words, “ Due July 7, 1837.” It was held that the bank was en- 
titled to grace on the note, and that the memorandum on the margin 
was not an express stipulation on the note that it should be payable 
without grace, within a statute allowing grace in the absence of such a 
stipulation. In delivering the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Shaw 
said: “‘Grace is an allowance of three days to the debtor to make pay- 
ment, beyond the time at which, by the terms of the note, it becomes 
due and payable.” In regard to the memorandum, “ Due July 7, 1837,” 
he said: “It shows when the note is to become due, and, in this re- 
spect, corresponds with the stipulation in the body of the note. The 
time it becomes due being fixed, the statute gives three days from that 
time for payment, under the term ‘grace,’ unless the contrary be ex- 
pressly stipulated.” A like decision was made in Mechanics’ Bank v. 
Merchants’ Bank, 6 Metc., 13, in 1843. 

In Bowen v. Newell, 4 Selden, 190, in 1853, it was held that a negoti- 
able draft on the cashier of a bank, dated October 5th, directing him to 
pay a specified sum on October 12th, could not be presented tor pay- 
ment, so as to hold the drawer and indorser, until October 15th. 

In Cook v. Renick, 19 Il., 598, 602, in 1858, it was said that, by the com- 
mon law as adopted by the Legislature of Illinois, “a bill of exchange 
payable on a given day does not mature till three days after the day ap- 
pointed on its face for its payment.” , 

In Coffin v. Loring, 5 Allen 153, in 1862, it was held that the maker of 
a note which is payable by installments at future times certain, with in- 
terest, is entitled to grace on both the principal and the interest; and 
that the condition of a mortgage given to secure the payment of the 
same sums and interest, at the same times, is not broken until the ex- 
piration of the grace which 1s allowed upon the note. On the same 
principle it was decided in Orzdge v. Sherborne, ubi supra, that the 
maker of a promissory note payable by installments on days named in 
the note, was entitled to days of grace on the falling due of each install- 
ment. 

The case of Jvory v. State Bank, 36 Missouri, 475, in 1865, was like 
that of Bowen v. Newell, ubi supra. A negotiable draft on a bank, dated 
October 12th, directing it to pay a specified sum on October 22d, was 
held to be payable on October 25th, and not before. 

The principle deducible from all the authorities is that, as to every 
bill not payable on demand, the day on which payment is to be made to 
prevent dishonor, is to be determined by adding three days of grace, 
where the bill itself does not otherwise provide, to the time of payment 
as fixed by the bill. This principle is formulated into a statutory pro- . 
vision in England, in the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 45 & 46 Vict., 
Ch, 61, § 14. 

In the present case, the time named in the acceptance after the word 
“due” can be regarded only as the time of payment fixed by the bill, 
to which days of grace are to be added, and not as a date which in- 
cludes days of grace. This view goes to the foundation of the action, 
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and makes it unnecessary to examine any other question, and leads to 
the conclusion that the judgment must be reversed, and the case be re- 
manded to the Circuit Court, with a direction to award a new trial; and 
it is so ordered. 





: 
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USURY. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Gutherte v. Red. 


Where a National bank receives more than the legal rate of interest in the 
discount of a note, the interest-bearing power of the note is destroyed. When 
once so destroyed it remains so. 


Paxson, J.—The court below was entirely right in opening the judg- 
ment held by the bank against John C. Reid. The satisfaction of the 
judgment, after notice that the amount was disputed, was improper ; 
and, if not corrected in some form, was calculated to work injustice to 
Reid, for the reason that when he should attempt to call the bank to 
account for the proper application of his collateral, the bank could say 
to him, the judgment which we satisfied is conclusive upon you as to 
the amount due thereon. Nor do we see any breach on the part of 
Reid, of the contract with the bank by which the proceeds of the Bag- 
ley note were to be applied to the claims of the bank held against him. 
This judgment was not specified in said contract ; it was doubtless in- 
cluded, but this did not justify the bank in applying more money on the 
judgment than was due thereon, especially in the face of a notice not 
to do so. 

It is settled law that, where a National bank takes, receives or charges 
more than the legal rate of interest in the discount of a note, the in- 
terest-bearing power of the note is destroyed. And, when once so de- 
stroyed it remains so. The taint of the usury clings to it until paid. 
It is a dead note thereafter, so far as interest is concerned. Lucas v. 
the Bank, 28 P. F. Smith; Bank v. Karmany, 2 Out., 65. The rule thus 
indicated is a sound one, The object of the Act of Congress is to pun- 
ish National banks for such violation of the law. The obvious way to 
avoid the punishment is not to commit the offence. 

It was urged, however, that Reid, the maker of the note cannot avail 
himself of this defence, because the illegal interest was paid by Gutherie, 
for whom the note appears to have been discounted. The answer to 
this is that the bank, by its act, has destroyed the interest-bearing 
pews of the note, and can recover no interest upon it from anybody. 
f this had been a suit by Reid to recover back interest paid by Gutherie, 
we would have had a different question, and Bly v. The National Bank, 
28 P. F. Smith, 453, and other authorities cited by plaintiff in error, 
- have had some application. 

he proceedings below are affirmed. 





9 


CLINTON, MAss.—The stockholders of the Lancaster National Bank elected 
Directors on February 23d, and appointed a committee to adopt means for taking 
the bank out of the Receiver’s hands. The total liabilities are $246,240. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


AGENCY—DEPOSIT OF MONEY OF PRINCIPAL BY THE AGENT—LIA- 
BILITY OF DEPOSITARY TO AGENT FOR DELIVERING THE MONEY TO THE 
PRINCIPAL,.—A sub-contractor received money of the general contractor 
in excess of what was due him, as the agent of the general contractor, 
to pay debts due to laborers and material-men, whereby to protect the 
principal from liability from the enforcement of liens, but, instead of 
paying out the money, deposited it with another for safe-keeping, under 
a promise of the latter to pay the same only to the depositor, or upon 
his written order. The depositary, on the demand of the principal to 
whom the money belonged, delivered the same to him. /e/d, that the 
depositary was not liable to the agent for a breach of his contract, the 
principal having the right to revoke the agency of the sub-contractor at 
any time before he paid out the money as directed. In such case the 
delivery of the money to the true owner will relieve the depositary of 
liability to the agent from whom he received it. [Soloman v. Nicholas, 
Ill. Sup. Ct.] 


CARRIER—LIABILITY ON BILL OF LADING—AGENCY.—A common 
carrier is not bound bya bill of lading issued by its agent unless the 
goods be actually received for shipment; and the principal is not 
estopped thereby from showing by parol that no goods were in fact re- 
ceived, although the bill has been transferred to a dona fide holder for 
value. “ Except as against a dona fide transferee of the bills of lading 
for value,” remarks a recent writer, the “ carrier may contradict it as to 
the delivery to him of the goods, or as to their description, quality, or 
condition.” Abbott Tr. Ev. 537,§ 45. Carrying the rule still further, 
Mr. Daniel, in his excellent work on Negotiable Instruments, volume 2, 
section 1,733, states it thus: “ Although the bill of lading is signed by 
the master of the ship, his subscription is as agent for the owner, and 
the contract is binding upon them. But the master has no authority to 
grant a bill of lading unless the goods be actually received on board the 
ship; and if he transcends his authority in this respect, and the goods 
be not on board, the ship-owners will not be bound by the bill, although 
it be transferred to a dona fide indorsee for value.” So it is said by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that the general owner is not 
‘estopped from showing the real character of the transaction by the 
fact that libelants advanced money upon the faith of bills of lading.” 
Freeman v. Buckingham, 18 How. 182; Pollard v. Vinton, 105 U.S., 7. 
In like manner Mr. Justice Davis, delivering the opinion of the court in 
the Lady Franklin, 8 Wall., 327, and reiterating the doctrine, says: 
“ The attempt made in the prosecution in this libel to charge this vessel 
for the non-delivery of acargo which she never received, and therefore 
could not deliver because of a false bill of lading, cannot be successful, 
and we are somewhat surprised that the point is pressed here.” He 
adds: “In this case the bill of lading acknowledges the receipt of so 
much flour, and is przma facze evidence of the fact. It is, however, not 
conclusive on this point, but may be contradicted by oral testimony.” 
Upon similar grounds are the rulings in this court which declare written 
acknowledgments of money received liable to contradiction by parol 
proof when no contract is formed by them, asin Brown v. Brooks, 7 
Jones, 93; Smzth v. Brown, 3 Hawks, 580, and other cases. [Wel/iams 
v. Razlroad Co., N. Carolina Sup. Ct.] 
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GUARANTY—EXECUTION WITHOUT PREVIOUS REQUEST—FUTURE AD- 
VANCES.—When a guaranty is signed by the guarantor without any pre- 
vious request of the other party, and in his absence, for no consideration 
moving between them, except future advances to be made to the prin- 
cipal debtor, the guaranty is, in legal effect, an offer or proposal on the 
part of the guarantor needing an acceptance by the other party to com- 
plete the contract. [Davzs v. Richards, U.S. Sup. Ct.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—WAIVER OF PROTEST—EVIDENCE.—De- 
fendant was sued as indorser of a note. Over his signature was written 
the following: “I hereby waive protest of note.” No notice of demand 
and non-payment was given defendant, and the note was not protested. 
Defendant admitted the indorsement, but claimed the words written 
over his signature were not there at the time of indorsing. He/d, that 
the admitted signature of the defendant as it appeared upon the paper, 
was prima facze evidence both of his indorsement and waiver of pro- 
test ; that, in the absence of evidence that a protest of the note was 
necessary to hold the indorser, and was a right upon which the indorser 
could insist, and therefore could waive, the court might well have found 
that the word “protest,” as used by the defendant, meant notice, and 
that the defendant had waived notice of demand and refusal. Brannon 
v. Hursell, 112 Mass., 70; Coddington v. Davis, 3 Denio, 16; S.C.,1 
Comst., 186. [ /ohnmson v. Parsons, Mass. Sup. Ct.] 


CONTRACT—AS TO CONFEDERATE NOTES MADE DURING REBELLION— 
STATE STATUTE—ENFORCING LIEN FOR PURCHASE-MONEY OF LAND.— 
Contracts made in the insurgent States during the late civil war be- 
tween residents of those States with reference to Confederate notes as a 
standard of value, and not designed to aid the insurrectionary govern- 
ment, may be enforced in the National courts; and the value of the 
contracts is to be determined by the value of the Confederate notes in 
lawful money of the United States, at the time when, and place where 
such contracts were made. A statute of Virginia, of February, 13867, 
after declaring that in an action or suit or other proceeding for the en- 
forcement of any contract, express or implied, made between the Ist day 
of January, 1862, and the roth of April, 1865, it shall be lawful for either 
party to show, by parol or other relevant testimony, what was the un- 
derstanding and agreement of the parties, either express or implied, in 
respect to the kind of currency in which the same was to be performed, 
or with reference to which as a standard of value it was made, provides 
“that when the cause of action grows out of a sale or renting or hiring 
of property, whether real or personal, if the court—or, when it is a jury 
case, the jury—think that, under all the circumstances, the fair value of 
the property sold, or the fair rent or hire of it, would be the most just 
measure of recovery in the action, either of these principles may be 
adopted as the measure of the recovery, instead of the express terms of 
the contract.” e/d, that the statute in this provision sanctions the im- 
pairment of contracts which is not under the Federal Constitution within 
the competency of the Legislature of the State. Accordingly, in a suit 
to enforce a lien for unpaid purchase-money of real estate sold during 
the war, for which a note was given payable in dollars, but shown to 
have been made with reference to Confederate notes, a decision that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover the value of the land at the time of the 
sale, instead of the value of Confederate notes at that time, was erron- 
eous. Wélmington, etc. R. Co. v. King, 91 U. S., 3; Stewart v. Sala- 
mon, 94 id., 434; Cook v. Lillo, 103 id., 793; Réves v. Duke, 105 id., 132. 
[Efinger v. Kenney, U.S. Sup. Ct.] 
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GUARANTY—NOTICE OF ACCEPTANCE.—In all cases of absolute guar- 
anty accepted when given, whether for the extension of a present or the 
creation of a new indebtedness, notice of acceptance is not necessary 
to fix the liability of the guarantor; but where the event upon which 
the guaranty rests is future and depends upon the will of the guarantee, 
he must give notice of acceptance to the guarantor, before the latter be- 
comes suvject to any liability. [Gardner v. Lloyd, Penn. Sup. Ct.] 


CONTRACT-—SEPARABLE OR ENTIRE—RIGHT TO RESCIND.—Whether 
acontract is separable or entire depends upon the entirety of the con- 
sideration, or its express or implied apportionment to the several items 
constituting the subject, not upon the singleness of its subject, or the 
multiplicity of the items composing it. Defendant’s witnesses, in an 
action for breach of contract, testified that he sold the plaintiff six car- 
loads of corn deliverable at different times for a price per bushel pay- 
able by sight drafts, and there was no evidence of an agreement that the 
whole price of all the cars was to be paid after fina] delivery. edd, that 
it was error for the court to charge, that if the defendant’s testimony 
was believed the contract was entire, and the defendant was bound to 
deliver all the corn before demanding payment. 34 Am. Rep., 136. The 
defendant delivered one car-load, which was accepted by the plaintiff, 
and the sight draft therefor paid, but he refused to pay the draft accom- 
panying the second car-load, whereupon the defendant stopped further 
shipments, and plaintiff claimed damages resulting from such refusal. 
The court charged the jury that if they found from the whole evidence 
that there was a contract made by defendant with plaintiff for the 
sale to the latter of six cars of corn to be delivered at different times, 
and the consideration was to be paid on each item or car-load, the con- 
tract was severable, and refusal to honor one draft would not rescind it, 
and plaintiff could recover for the breach in refusing to deliver the rest. 
ffeld, that this instruction was also erroneous. The jury should have 
been told, that if it was the contract of the parties that the corn was to 
be paid for at each delivery, whether one car or more, and the plaintiff 
refused to pay fora delivery which had been accepted by him, without 
some sufficient reason for such refusal, he thereby authorized the defend- 
ant to rescind, and if he did so within a reasonable time, the contract 
was atanend. Rugg v. Moore, Penn. Sup. Ct. 


CARRIER—BILL OF LADING—EVIDENCE TO EXPLAIN—CONSIGNEE 
BLANK—ADVANCEMENT OF MONEY BY BANK—NEGLIGENT DELIVERY 
OF GOODS—RIGHT OF BANK.—A purchased lumber from B, intending 
to ship it to Chicago, but B attached it for non-payment of purchase- 
money, whereupon it was agreed by A, B and the station agent that the 
bill of lading should be issued to B, as consignor, and that he should 
hold it as security of his claim against A, and that they would take the 
bill of lading to a bank and draw sufficient money to pay B’sclaim. The 
bill of lading was issued without filling in any consignee, and was as- 
signed and delivered with a draft attached, which the bank had dis- 
counted to the cashier of the bank. A directed the station agent, if he 
received no further instructions, to ship the lumber to Chicago to C, 
which was done, and the lumber was delivered to C, before the bank 
knew of it. Ae/d, in an action by the bank against the railroad for de- 
livering the lumber to C, that parol evidence was not admissible to show 
that the name of the consignee had been omitted by agreement of the 
parties ; that the bank had a right to rely on the bill of lading, and was 
entitled to recover. In Chandler v. Sprague, 5 Metc., 306, it is said: 
“Ordinarily the name of a consignee is inserted, and then such con- 
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signee or his indorsee may receive the goods and acquire a special prop- 
erty in them. Sometimes the shipper or consignor is himself named as 
consignee, and then the engagement of the ship-owner or master is to 
deliver them to him or his assigns. Sometimes no person is named ; the 
name of the consignee being left blank, which is understood to import 
an engagement on the part of the master to deliver the goods to the 
person to whom the shipper shall order the delivery, or to the assignee 
of such person;” citing Abb. Ship. (4th Am. ed.), 215. See also Czty 
Bank v. Railroad Co., 44 N. Y., 136; Low v. De Wolf, 8 Pick., 101 ; G/id- 
den v. Lucas, 7 Cal., 26. In Hutchinson on Carriers, § 134, it is said: 
“ When there has been no agreement to ship the goods which will make 
the delivery of them to the carrier a delivery to the consignee, and vest 
the property in him, the shipper may, even after the delivery to the car- 
rier, and after the bill of lading has been signed and delivered, alter 
their destination, and direct their delivery to another consignee unless 
the bill of lading has been forwarded to the consignee first named, or to 
some one for his use; citing Blanchard v. Page, 8 Gray, 285; Metchell 
v. Ede, 11 Adol. & E., 888, and other cases. But after the carrier or his 
agent has. given one bill of lading or receipt for the goods, he cannot 
give another unless the first and all duplicates of the same have been re- 
turned to him.” The reason of this rule is obvious. An assignment of 
a bill of lading operates as a transfer of the title to the property therein 
described. As is said in Meyerstein v. Barber, L.R., 2 C. P., 45: “ While 
the goods are afloat it is common knowledge, and I would not think of 
citing authorities to prove it, that the bill of lading represents them ; 
and this indorsement and delivery of the bill of lading, while the ship is 
at sea, operates exactly the same as the delivery of the goods themselves 
to the assignee after the ship’s arrival would do.” Now it is perfectly 
manifest that if acarrier may issue a second bill of lading without re- 
quiring the return of the first, no reliance can be placed upon any such 
an instrument by those dealing with the consignor with reference to the 
property. And the same consequences would ensue if he should be 
permitted, without the surrender of a bill of lading, to ship the property 
to anyone other than that named in the instrument. In view of the 
well-known fact that the live-stock, grain and other products of this 
country are paid for upon advancements made upon bills of lading just 
as was done in this case, the interests of commerce seem to require that 
the rule that no alteration shall be made in contracts of this character 
without the production of the original, should bestrictly enforced. The 
defendant appears to have had due regard to this rule when preparing 
its blank bills of lading. The last provision therein contained, to wit, 
“ This bill of lading to be surrendered before property is delivered,” was 
printed across the es of the instrument. It is claimed by counsel that 
this part of the contract was no part of the mutual obligation, but that 
it was a provision for the protection of the defendant which it might 
well waive. It is true it could, as it did in this case, deliver the property 
without the surrender of the bill of lading, But it did so at its peril. 
This bill of lading was issued with a full knowledge that it was intended 
to procure an advancement of money upon it; but whether the agent 
had such knowledge or not, third persons dealing with Wells & Co. were 
justified in believing that their assignee would receive the property 
upon the surrender of the instrument. [Garden Grove Bank v. Humeston 
& S. R. Co., lowa Sup. Ct.] 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


THE INTEREST ON ATLANTIC BANK DEPOSITS. 


Judge Pratt recently handed down his opinion in the matter of the 
application by the Assistant Attorney-General to have the receiver of 
the Atlantic State Bank, of Brooklyn, ordered to pay outa surplus of 
$40,000 to the depositors instead of the stockholders. Mr. F. E. Dana, 
representing the Board of Education; Mr. Bergen, representing the 
Bridge Trustees, and Mr. Robert Van Wyck, representing the receiver, 
moved to the same effect. The motion was opposed by Mr. De Costa, 
representing Mr. Caldwell, a stockholder. Judge Pratt, in his opinion, 
says: 

This is a motion to fix and determine the amount of interest, if any, 
to be paid by the receiver to the creditors of the Atlantic State. The 
facts are fully discussed in the papers, and in the report of the ref- 
eree to whom the matter was referred to take proofs and report his 
Opjnion thereon. Time will not permit such an examination of the 
question as perhaps its importance demands; but, from the best thought 
I have been able to give the matter in the limited time, I am constrained 
to adopt the conclusions hereinafter set forth. I do not think the relation 
between a depositor and the receiver is that of a creditor and a debtor. 
This fact is an answer to the argument that the creditors have already 
received the principal of their debts, and hence are not entitled to inter- 
est; but this is not the best answer to that proposition. The fact is, 
they have not yet received the principal, strictly speaking, as the pay- 
ments should first be applied to the discharge of the interest then due 
and the balance applied in payment of principal, hence the principal 
has not yet been paid in full. Again, the creditor has no option in the 
matter. The dividends are declared by the Court and he must take, if 
at all, as the Court directs. Neither can the receipt be a bar to a 
claim for interest, as it was given with the understanding that the 
question of interest should be reserved for and decided by the Court. 
The form of receipt, however, is immaterial, for I doubt if a receiver 
could make any just contract binding onthe creditor. The receiver is a 
mere officer of the court to distribute the funds under its orders. If 
these views are correct the question occurs unembarrassed by any ques- 
tion of contract between the receiver and the creditors on any presump- 
tion arising from a full payment of the principal. The strongest argu- 
ment against an allowance of legal interest to the suggestion that the 
fund for the payment of the creditors has been taken possession of by 
the court under the law for the benefit of the creditors, and the debtor 
prevented by the power of the State from paying. It may be claimed 
that the proceeding is somewhat in the nature of the power exercised 
by the court in an interpleading where the money is impounded to await 
the determination of the claims of rival claimants. In the latter case 
the debtor pays the money into court and the relation of debtor and 
creditor is ended. In the present case the debt remains unpaid, the 
debtor remains a debtor and the creditor is deprived of the use of his 
money. It seems to be conceded that if the claims of the creditors had 
been put into judgments that such judgments would draw interest as 
damages. The remarkable construction seems to be that the proof of a 
claim in such a proceeding is equivalent to receiving a judgment upon 
it. The purpose of a judgment is to determine beyond all dispute the 
nature and amount of aclaim. Here the creditors are enjoined from 
bringing actions and the claims are determined by prescribed proof. 
This fixes the rights of the creditors as to the fund as completely as any 
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udgment. In other words, the claims, when proved, “were of the 
same efficacy as judgments and occupied the same legal grounds.” The 
proof made must, therefore, be assumed as stating the correct amount 
due in each case, so that there can be no claim made for interest accru- 
ing prior to the date of the proving the claim, but each creditor is en- 
titled to interest at the legal rate upon the amount proved from the 
date of making the proof as damages, the same as upon an ordinary 
judgment. The case of the Watzonal Bank of the Commonwealth v. the 
Mechanics’ Bank, 94 United States Reports, p. 437, holds this doctrine. 
But it is urged, however, that the above case was one arising under the 
United States Banking laws and hence not binding upon the courts of 
this State. This is true, but the decision in that regard did not rest 
upon the terms of the statute as expressly stated in the opinion, but 
upon common law principle. In the absence of any authoritative de- 
cision upon this subject in this State I feel constrained to apply the 
doctrine laid down in this case. It is a hard case for the stockholders, 
but that furnishes no occasion for making bad law. If these views are 
sound an order must be entered as prayed for by the Attorney-General, 
and allowing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. upon all claims proved 
under the principles applicable to partial payments. 





INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, PARTIAL PAYMENTS—COMPUTATION OF INTEREST. 
January Ist, 1884. 
Two years after date, with interest at six per cent. per annum, I promise to pay 


to the order of Hiram Jones three thousand dollars, for value received. 
OHN SMITH. 


J 

On the first day of January, 1885, Smith paid Jones one thousand dollars, which 
was entered as a credit on the note. Jones insists that the credit of $1,000 shall 
be subject to the usual rule of partial payments when interest is overdue. Jones 
also insists that the interest and principal of the note being due and payable at the 
same time, the interest on the note and credit should each be computed to the ma- 
turity of the note. 

REpLY.—The proper method of computing the amount due upon this note is 
the following: To the principal of the note add the interest due January rst, 
18385, and from the sum of the two subtract the amount of the payment 
made on that day. The balance is the amount of principal then due, upon 
which interest is to be computed to the maturity of the note. See BANKER’s 
MAGAZINE, January, 1885, p. 545; February, 1885, p. 621; February, 1886, p. 
622. £.G., $3,000+-$r80=—$3, 180—$1,000=$2,180. $2,180-+$131.89 (interest 
from January Ist, 1885, to January 4th, 1886, the maturity of note)=$2,311.80, 
thc amount due. 





II. WAIVER OF PROTEST ON FACE OF NOTE. 


Our bank is using a printed form of note reading ‘‘ The makers, indorsers and 
guarantors of this note hereby waive demand of payment and notice of non-pay- 
ment of same.” Our leading attorneys here assure us that an indorser or guaran- 
tor would be held liable on a printed form of this kind without protesting, whether 
he sign his name on the face (below that of the maker) or on the dack of note, and 
whether he has read or known of the said clause being printed in the note or 
its meaning before signing or not. But one of our attorneys said to us to-day, 
‘*Your note should have this clause printed or written om the back to hold the in, 
dorsers. J do not regard it as a good waiver when printed in the face of a note- 
especially where the securities sign on the back of note.” 
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Oblige me by stating in your valuable monthly whether our form, as used by us, 
with the waiver printed in the face of note, will hold securities, whether signing on 
Jace or back of note. 


REePLY.—Mr. Daniel, in his chapter on Excuses for want of Presentment—Ne- 
gotiable Instruments, § 1,092—says, ‘‘Sometimes the waiver is embodied in the 
instrument itself, and in such cases the waiver enters into the contract of every 
party who signs it, whether as drawer, maker, acceptor or indorser. Thus, where 
the words ‘‘ presentation and protest waived,” or ‘‘ notices and protests of non- 
acceptance and non-payment waived,” are written in the bill, they are binding, 
not only upon the drawer, but also upon the indorsers, who become parties 
to the waiver in becoming parties to the bill. Clearly, this is the case where 
such a waiver expressly includes the drawer and indorsers.” And he cites 
the cases of Bryant v. Merchant's Bank, 8 Bush (Ky.), 43; Smith v. Lockridge, 
8 Bush. (Ky.), 423; Zowry v. Steele, 27 Ind., 170; Bryant v. Lord, 19 Minn., 
397. These authorities appear to be conclusive of the questions raised by the 
inquiry. 

III. SEPARATE BANK ACCOUNTS. 


I wish to have you answer the following question in your Magazine: 

A—Country bank ; B—City bank, correspondent of A ; C—County in which A 
is located. 

A has two accounts with B—‘‘ general,” and ‘‘C coupon.” C issues bonds, 
making the coupons payable at B. The coupon account is not large enough to pay 
all the coupons ; has B the right to charge some of them to A’s general account, 
or to transfer some of the credit of general account to the coupon account without 
— Would it make any difference if B was situated in the State of New 

ork 7 

REPLY.—The answer to this inquiry depends upon the arrangement between A 
and B in respect to the payment of the coupons. If the arrangement was that B 
should pay the coupons and charge the same to A, and the separate ‘‘ C coupon” 
account was only kept for A’s convenience, in order to keep its county money 
separate from its general account with B, then B might pay the coupons under 
its general authority, and, if the ‘‘ C coupon” account was insufficient to pay them, 
might take what was necessary, to make up the amount paid, from A’s general 
account. If the authority to pay was general, no special consent would be 
necessary to authorize the charge to the general account. 

The general rule is, that, when a customer opens several accounts, all 
these accounts are, unless in the case of trust accounts, in reality one ac- 
count, and may be so treated by the bank. That is, the bank may with- 
hold money due upon one account to supply a deficit in another account, 
provided the money thus withheld is not money deposited by the customer 
as trustee or agent, of which trust or agency the bank has notice from the 
heading of the account. See Walker’s Banking Law, p. 28. In ve European 
Bank, Agra Bank Claim L. R., 8 Ch., Ab. 41. £. G. In this case B 
would probably be unable to withhold a part of the ‘‘C coupon” to cover 
a deficit in the general account. If, on the other hand, the arrangement 
between A and B was that B should pay the coupons only to the extent 
of the money properly to the credit of the ‘‘C coupon” account, then, of 
course, B would have no right to charge any coupons, paid by it, to A’s 
general account. The inquiry does not disclose what the precise arrangement 
between A and B really was, and we are unable to answer it further. We 
do not understand that it would make any difference that B is situated in 
New York, as the question is one of general banking law. 
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—— Messrs. GORHAM, TURNER & Co., have commenced the banking business 
at 35 Wall Street, New York. ‘The firm is composed of Mr. Austin C. Gorham, 
Mr Charles W. Turner (member New York Stock Exchange), and Mr. Charles C. 
Noble. The members of the firm have each had a large experience, and are there- 
fore well fitted for conducting a successful banking and brokerage business. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY.—The fact should be borne in mind that 
checks on this institution pass through the New York Clearing-house, and are 
therefore as convenient as checks on any other Clearing-house bank. The aggre- 
gate of the Knickerbocker’s deposits is constantly increasing, and its depositors 
steadily growing more numerous. Mr. Joseph T. Brown, the secretary, is uni- 
formly courteous to those desiring to transact business with the Knickerbocker, and 
is getting high praise for the admirable manner in which he conducts his part of the 
company’s business. We have in this connection only sufficient space to write the 
name of President Frederick C. Eldridge, but that, in itself, will speak volumes to 
any one who has ever met that gentleman. 

ALWAYS ROOM AT THE Top.—The success of the banking-house of Messrs. J. 
R. T. Brown & Co., 234 Broadway, New York, since the firm began business in 
October last, has been as rapid as it has been remarkable. A number of banks 
and bankers throughout the country have constituted the firm one of their New 
York correspondents, and new ones are being added daily. While the members of 
the house are all young men, it will nevertheless be their policy to do a sound, con- 
servative banking business. The firm has been particularly fortunate in the choice 
of its chief assistants, and has the different branches of the business admirably 
systematized. Mr. Thomas J. Toomey, the cashier, has excellent qualifications for 
the position he fills. The department of loans and investments is presided over by 
Mr. Frank Brown, who is well fitted, both by nature and experience, to render the 
transaction of business in his department a pleasure to the customers of the firm. 
In the department of commercial paper Mr. David Herrick is in charge, and he is 
an authority on the subject of commercial paper. It will therefore be seen that 
Messrs. J. R. T. Brown & Co. are fully prepared to promptly transact all business 
entrusted tothem. They are getting their share now, and it is steadily increasing. 


PARTIAL PAYMENT AND INTEREST.—Francis G. Anthony, the Assistant Tax 
Collector, and one of the most expert accountants in this city, in conversation re- 
cently, stated that over a hundred years ago Judge Henshaw rendered a decision 
calculating interest on partial payments, and that the decision was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Errors in 1841. Mr. Anthony then called attention to Kirby’s 
Reports, Vol. I., page 49, which reads as follows: ‘‘In this county [County of 
New London], March term, 1784, the Court established a standing rule for com- 
puting interest on obligations, where one or more payments have been made, which 
follows : Compute the interest to the time of the first payment; if that be one 
year or more from the time the interest commenced, add it to the principal, and de- 
duct the payment from the sum total. If there be after payments made, compute 
the interest on the balance due to the next payment, and then deduct the payment 
as above ; and in like manner from one payment to another, till all the payments 
are absorbed, provided the time between one payment and another be one year or 
more. But if any payment be made before one year's interest hath accrued, then 
compute the interest on the principal sum due on the obligation for one year, add it 
to the principal, and compute the interest on the sum paid from the time it was 
paid up to the end of the year, add it to the sum paid, and deduct that sum from 
the principal and interest d@tided as above. If any payment be made of a less 
sum than the interest arisen at the time of such payment, no interest is to be com- 
puted, but only on the principal sum for any period.”—Mew Haven Palladium. 
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THE total of United States notes redeemed, as required by the Resump- 
tion Act, at the United States Treasury since July, 1879, has been $15,806,486. 


A STATEMENT recently prepared by the United States Treasurer shows that 
out of $222,739,430 standard silver dollars, coined up to February 2oth, $51,627,- 
889 were in circulation on that date. Of 205,784,381 silver dollars, coined up to 
July 31 last, $39,284,433 were then in circulation. The amount of standard dol- 
lars in the Treasury, after deducting silver certificates in circulation February 
20th, was $82,587,546, as compared with $67,627,842 in the Treasury at the close 
of July, 1885. 

FORGED INDORSEMENT OF A DRAFT.—The Bowery National Bank of New 
York City, sued F. J. Prelle, a cigar dealer, for $324, in the Supreme Court. The 
action was brought to recover the value of a draft for $324 of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia on the First National Bank of Boston, payable to the order 
of Anna R. Eyre, and by her indorsed to the order of Charles Sisson and sent to 
him by mail. Sisson never received the drait. It was deposited with the Bowery 
Bank for collection by Mr. Prelle, with the indorsement of Sisson forged upon it 
and made payable to H. B. Young, who in turn indorsed it to Prelle. In defence 
Prelle stated that he instructed the bank to find out whether it was good at the time 
he deposited it. A verdict was given for the bank. 


A FIGHT WITH A BURGLAR.—Soon after two o'clock on the morning of the 
25th of February, Robert Smith, cashier of the First National Bank at Palmyra, 
N. Y., was awakened by an unusual noise in the dining-room of his house. He 
arose quietly and started to go toward the room when he encountered a burglar. 
Without calling for help, Mr. Smith grappled with the man, and a terrible struggle 
for supremacy followed in the dark room. ‘The table was tipped over and the 
crockery and silverware were scattered over the floor. At first the burglar had the 
best of the struggle, having dealt Mr. Smith a heavy blow over the head with a 
cane. By his superior strength Mr. Smith finally overpowered his antagonist and 
held him a prisoner on the floor The burglar threatened to call for assistance 
from his pals outside, but he was told that if he raised his voice he would be shot 
on the spot. With the aid of some of the ladies of the house, who were fairly 
frightened out of their wits, Mr. Smith bound him hand and foot. The village 
police were then notified, and he was taken to the lockup. He wore a black mask, 
and had a full set of burglar’s tools. 

The captured man said that his name was Frank C. Moore, and that he lived in 
Albany. Mr. Smith was quite badly injured in the struggle. 


ANOTHER CALL OF BoNnps.—The Secretary of the Treasury, on the afternoon 
of the 2oth of February, issued the 134th call for the redemption of bonds of the 
three-per-cent. loan of 1882. Notice is given that the principal and accrued in- 
terest of the bonds will be paid at the Treasury of the United States, in the City 
of gWashington, D. C., on the Ist day of April, 1886, and that the interest on said 
bonds will cease on that day. Following is a description of the bonds: 

Three-per-cent bonds, issued under the Act of Congress approved July 12, 1882, 
and numbered as follows : 

$50—Original number 285 to original number 297, both inclusive, and original 
number 1,368 to original number 1,375, both inclusive. 

$100—Original number 2,108 to original number 2,148, both inclusive, and 
original number 9,864 to original number 9,879, both inclusive. 

$500—Original number 1,046 to original number 1,062, both inclusive, and 
original number 4,201 to original number 4,209, both inclusive. 

$1,000o—Original number 9,031 to original number 9,188, both inclusive, and 
original number 23,588 to original number 23,653, both inclusive. 

$10,o00—Original number 15,459 to original number 16,448, both inclusive. 
Total, $10,000,000. 

The bonds described above are either bonds of ‘‘ original” issue, which have 
but one serial number at each end, or ‘‘substitute”’ bonds, which may be distin- 
guished by the double set of numbers, which are marked plainly “‘ original num- 
bers and ‘‘ substitute numbers.” 

All of the bonds of this loan will be called by the original numbers only. 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—This city is soon to have a company on the plan of the title 
guarantee companies of New York and Philadelphia, which will furnish correct ab- 
-stracts of title to all lands in Hennepin County, Minnesota. There is a field of 
great usefulness for such an institution in Minneapolis, as there has proved to have 
been for one in New York and Philadelphia. 


CHANGE OF SYSTEM.—The Spring Garden Bank of Philadelphia will soon re- 
organize under the National Banking Act. The Spring Garden is one of the best 
known of Philadelphia banks, and the Spring Garden National will have the same 
officers. The statement at the close of business on January 4th, 1886, shows a 
capital stock of $469,275, with undivided profits of $36,354.14, and deposits of 
$1,276,814. 

BANK TAXATION.—The National and other incorporated banks in the State of 
Pennsylvania are generally taking advantage of the provision of the new revenue 
Act exempting from taxation shares of stock and so much of the capital and profits 
as are not invested in real estate, provided these institutions collect annually from 
their stockholders six mills on the par value of each share, and pay the money into 
the State Treasury on or before the 1st of March ineach year. Some of the banks, 
however, propose to take the consequences of a failure to pay this tax. Of those 
it will be required to report in writing through their president or cashier to the 
Auditor General on or before June 20, the amount of their capital stock and that 

id in, a complete list of stockholders, the par value of each share, and the value 
of each share, and the value of the stock in the market where such bank is located 
during the year ending June 20. A duplicate of the report will be furnished the 
Commissioners of each county, to be used by them for the purpose of assessing 
taxes against shareholders. ‘The Auditor General is authorized to inquire into the 
value of the stock of the banking institutions failing to pay the six-mill tax, and 
either abate or increase the assessment as may be just, and to settle accounts against 
shareholders of three mills on the market value of their stock. The Auditor Gen- 
eral is also required to transmit the assessments made by him to the County Com- 
missioners, to be used by them in assessing taxes against the shareholders, who 
would therefore be required to pay a three-mill tax for State and local purposes. 
The penalty for failure to report to the Auditor General, as required by the Act, is 
$1,000 in each case The bank tax under the new revenue law is expected to 
reach $375,000.—Philadelphia /imes. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, PHILADELPHIA.—The elegant illustration 
of this bank’s building in the BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER for January, 
1886, has elicited much favorable comment from bankers, all over the country. 
It would, therefore, seem in order to furnish some particulars concerning this 
progressive institution. The interior of the National Bank of the Republic’s 
fine edifice has been admirably arranged to afford the greatest convenience for the 
conduct of the bank’s business. The banking-room is one of the best ventilated 
and best lighted in the United States. The bank was organized on December sth, 
1865, and is duly authorized to continue until December, 1905, under a renewal of 
its charter. The annual statement exhibits a gratifying increase of business since 
the date of its occupancy of its new quarters, at 313 Chestnut street, about a year 
ago. It has a capital of $500,000, with a surplus of $250,000, and undivided 
profits of $48,000. Its deposits average $2,500,000. Mr. William H. Rhawn 
is president, and Mr. Joseph P. Mumford, cashier, and they have been nearly 
twenty years together in their respective positions. As the directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic are among the most active business men as well 
as substantial citizens of Philadelphia, we subjoin their names. They are: 
William H. Rhawn; Frederick A. Hoyt, F. A. Hoyt & Co.; Charles Rich- 
ardson, Iron and Fertilizers; William Hacker, Coal & Canal Cos., Pa. R. R.; 
William B. Bement, Bement, Miles & Co.; Charles T. Parry, Burnham, Parry, 
Williams & Co. ; James M. Earle, James S. Earle & Sons; John F. Smith, Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan Company ; Howard Hinchman, Howard Hinchman & 
Son ; Henry W. Sharpless, Sharpless Brothers ; Edwin J. Howlett, E. J. Howlett 
& Son ; Edward K. Bispham, Samuel Bispham & Sons; Henry T. Mason, Glue, 
Curled Hair, etc. 


45 
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—— THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company employs quite a respectable army of 
men—70,000 in all. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The capital of the Commonwealth Guarantee Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co., of Harrisburg, is now $250,000. Its surplus is $10,000, and 
undivided profits, $4,540.91. 


THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company’s new line to Philadelphia will 
be completed, and in operation, by July Ist. Connection will be made in Philadel- 
phia with the tracks of the Reading Railroad. 


- HARRISON PHGBUS, a director of the Norfolk (Va.) National Bank, and 
well known as'the proprietor of the Hygeia Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, died sud- 
denly of heart disease on the 25th of February. He was only forty-six years of 
age. ; 

FINANtIAL History OF THE UNITED STATES.—The third and concluding 
volume of Professor Albert S. Bolles’ ‘‘ Financial History of the United States” 
is before the public. It covers the period from 1861 to 1885. Most of the facts 
chronicled in it are familiar to the attentive newspaper reader of the last quarter of 
a century, but the book is nevertheless a valuable record of the most important 
financial events in the history of the country, and useful for reference. The diffi- 
culties, dangers and triumphs of the Government’s fiscal operations early in the 
War are well portrayed, and the wonderful course of the debt-paying outlined. 
The inception and progress of the National Banks are described ; also the system 
of internal taxation, the tariff, the whisky frauds, etc. The book is quite worthy 
the attention of both learners and political economists. It is the best financial 
history the country has, thus far.—Chicago Tribune. 


EFFECTS OF A DECISION.—Nothing else has been talked about in the State of 
New Jersey for several weeks but the decision of the Supreme Court declaring the* 
Railroad Tax law unconstitutional. The only assessments out of them all that 
stand under the decision are those collected from miscellaneous corporations 
amounting to $236,000. It is alleged that the State is in a bankrupt condition, 
and that if the railways do not come to the rescue it will remain so for some time. 
The State Comptroller has shut down on all demands made on the Treasury, and 
has refused to sign all warrants, and will continue to refuse, until some mode of 
relief is adopted. There is not enough money on hand to meet the ordinary and 
legitimate demands on the Treasury. Members of the Legislature, and even the 
pages, were refused checks on February 19th. Everything is at a standstill, and 
no one knows when a change will occur for the better. Itis said that the Attorney- 
General is preparing a writ of error. He is in conference with a prominent banker, 
and those well posted assert that such action will be taken. 


A PROSPEROUS SAVINGS BANK.—The ‘‘ Old Saving Fund,” as it is called, at 
the southwest corner of Seventh and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, contains nearly 
$26,000,000 that are the savings of over 105,000 persons. At least half of these 
people are women, and nearly 23,000 new accounts were opened last year. This 
venerable institution, which enjoys so largely the confidence of the community, has 
been over 70 years growing to its present condition, and has all the time been in- 
creasing the surplus held for the protection of the depositors, its assets upon Jan. I 
having been $27,366,628, or $1,959,477 in excess of the aggregate deposits, $25,- 
407,150. Of this large sum it held $1,430,554 in cash ready for draft and $2,861,- 
025 in temporary loans capable of immediate conversion into cash. Its invested 
assets are in United States, State and city loans and solid railway mortgages, and 
are carried in most instances at figures much below the market value, so that if 
realized upon the surplus would be largely increased Nothing is carried at a valu- 
ation above par, and many items are at lower figures, so that if the magnificent list 
of $19,370,228 of Government, State, city and other bonds were converted into 
cash at present prices the surplus of the Saving Fund would far exceed $4,000,000. 
It can be said without exaggeration that no similar institution in the world can ex- 
ceed its showing of assets, its margin of safety for depositors, or the unquestioning 
trust reposed so properly in it by such a large number of people. The ‘‘ Old Sav- 
ing Fund” keeps the money of one-eighth the entire population of Philadelphia, 
and were it not for the rigid rule restricting each one’s annual deposit to $300 the 
aggregate would probably be doubled.—PAzladelphia Ledger. 
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—— Mr. EDWARD KING has been again re-elected president of the Union 
Trust Co. of New York. 


—— IT is settled that East New York (Long Island) is to have a National bank 
shortly We will announce the names of the officers, etc., later on. 


Boston.—If the growth and expensiveness of hotels furnish any test of a city’s 
increase in business and population—and we believe they do—Boston must be 
thriving. The improvements recently made in three of the principal hotels cost 
upwards of $400,000. 


AsoutT Mexico.—Mr. F. A. Ober, in the course of a lecture, recently, under 
the auspices of the Webster Historical Society in Boston, said: ‘*‘ Mexico has 
within her bosom almost every kind of metal and gems—gold, silver, copper, iron 
and lead, with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, garnets, marbles and other valuables. 
Her greatest want is coal, which has not been found in any quantities; neither 
has petroleum. Recall to mind the vast wealth found by Cortes in 1520, about 
seventy leagues away from the capital, but where others have since been unable to 
discover any treasure.”” He described how foreign capitalists had often tried to 
make mining profitable in Mexico, but had almost as often failed, leaving their val- 
uable machinery behind them for the use of the natives. Indeed, he calculated 
that the English had alone lost $150,000,000 there. In all, it was calculated that 
the country had produced more than $4,000,000,000 worth of silver, and in 1875 
one mine showed $20,000 worth per day for five years. 


THE NEw BANKING-HOUSE OF FENNESSY, ARMSTRONG & Co.—A new private 
banking concern which was opened at the beginning of the year, in Springfield, 
Mass, will have as heavy backing as any house of the kind in New England, out- 
side of Boston. The house is styled Fennessy, Armstrong & Co., and is made up 
of A. L. Fennessy, for six years cashier of the banking concern of J. G. Mackin- 
tosh & Co., of Springfield and Holyoke, L. Armstrong, senior member of the firm 
of L., W. & P. Armstrong, of New Haven and New York, importers and shippers, 
and L. M. Armstrong, of the New Haven firm of L. Armstrong & Son. The 
Armstrongs have been well known in commercial circles for over 50 years, and are 
among the directors of several New York and New Haven banks, which guarantees 
the new local banking concern considerable prestige throughout New England. 
The active resident partners will be A. L. Fennessy and L. W. Armstrong, who is 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Fennessy. ‘The house will do a general banking business, 
with especial reference to interior banks, bankers, institutions and corporations, 
receiving deposits, and drawing commercial letters of credit payable in all parts of 
the world. They have leased the banking-room formerly occupied by J. G. Mack- 
intosh & Co., which has been thoroughly overhauled and refitted. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN THE NORTHWEST.—We recently had a call from 
Ezra Farnsworth, of Minneapolis, President of the Farnsworth Loan and Realty 
Co., of that city, and we learn from him that the prospects are bright for good 
business in the Northwest for the coming season. Collections have been good, and 
profits generally satisfactory during the past year among the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Minneapolis. The growth of the city is steady, some 1,800 new firms 
having been rated by commercial agencies during the past year, and the State cen- 
sus, completed in August last, shows a population of over 129,000, and I11,000 in 
St. Paul. This wonderful prosperity is based upon the development of tributary 
country and extension of railroad facilities. Gratifying features of the real estate 
business are the much larger proportion of cash payments, and the erection of many 
fine warehouses and office-buildings. There is a steady demand for good mortgage 
loans and commercial paper from eastern investors. Mr. Farnsworth is well known 
in Boston and New York—having been formerly partner in the well-known com- 
mission-house of Parker, Wilder & Co., and having supplemented his conservative 
eastern business training by several years’ experience in business in Minneapolis, 
he is familiar with real estate values and with the standing and credit of the leading 
business men of Minneapolis and St. Paul. We commend the Farnsworth Loan and 
Realty Co. to the favorable consideration of those seeking investments in their line. 
It may be here remarked that the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul are rapidly ad- 
vancing in commercial importance, and they are destined, at no distant day, to 
rank amongst the chief commercial centers of the country. 
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THE total value of all the silver produced in the United States during the 
year 1885 was less than $50,000,000, 

THE Omaha National Bank has recently petitioned Congress for permission 
to amend the charter of the bank, so as to allow an increase of capital stock to 
$2,000,000 at the maximum. ‘The original charter of the Omaha National Bank 
does not permit of an increase beyond $500,000, which amount of capital the bank 
now has. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES.—The banking-house of Messrs. Wilson, Colston & 
Co. has been established for over twenty years in Baltimore. ‘The firm own the 
property in which they do business, at 134 West Baltimore street. ‘They make a 
specialty of investment securities in which they do a large and growing business, 
and are a recognized authority on Southern securities. They also deal in water- 
works bonds for Western cities, and in this line furnish an unsurpassed investment 
security. 

THE PAcIFIC BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO.—This, the oldest chartered bank on 
the Pacific Coast, with a million dollars as capital and a surplus fund of half that 
amount, is a representative institution of the State. Though the past year has been 
rather a bad one for general business, this bank has been able to pay its annual 
dividend of ten per cent. to the shareholders, besides adding to its surplus fund. 
Mr. R. H. McDonald, the president, says that so far as the business of the bank is 
concerned, he has no fault to find with the showing for 1885, though the year we 
are now entering upon will probably largely increase their business. — San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA.—Omaha will soon have a new bank build- 
ing of which it will have reason to be proud, in the edifice which the First National 
Bank contemplates erecting shortly. The new structure will be one of the finest in 
Nebraska, and will cost, when completed, in the neighborhood of $150,000. It 
will be six stories in height, with a high basement which will be supplied with 
safety deposit vaults of an elaborate design. The new building will be 66 feet by 
132 feet in width and depth, and the banking room will be the largest west of 
Chicago, that is, 66 feet by 88 feet. The officers of the First National Bank of 
Omaha are: Mr. Herman Kountze, president, and Mr. F. H. Davis, cashier. Its 
capital is $500,000, and surplus $150,000, including undivided profits. 

— AMONG the new banks of the country the Bank of Omaha, Nebraska, merits 
a special mention. It began business on the 2d of November, 1885, with an 
authorized capital of $250,000. Mr. A. Henry is president, and Mr. Thos. H. 
McCague, cashier, Referring to the officers of this bank, Mr. Ezra Millard, the 
well-known president of the Commercial National Bank of the same city, is quoted 
by a reporter as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Henry, the president, is a director in this bank, 
and isa strong man financially and well-known throughout Nebraska. Mr. Mc- 
Cague was teller here from the time the bank started till he opened the new bank 
last November, and is a young man of wide experience in the banking business. 
Both gentlemen possess the elements of success in a high degree and are entirely 
worthy the confidence of the community.” 


THE FRANKLIN BANK OF BALTIMORE —By an amendment to its charter, is au- 
thorized and empowered to allow interest on deposits made for any certain time and 
specified as may be agreed upon between such depositor and said corporation. The 
officers have therefore had engraved a very neat certificate of deposit, for use in such 
cases. The officers of the Franklin Bank are: Mr. Chas. J. Baker, president, Mr. 
V. Emory Gardner, cashier, and the directors as follows—Benjamin Whiteley, late 
of Whiteley, Bro. & Co., Wholesale Dry Goods ; George Sanders, of George Sand- 
ers & Son, Wholesale Teas ; Charles Webb, of James Armstrong & Co., Soap and 
Candle Manufacturers; Hugh Sisson, of Hugh Sisson & Sons, Steam Marble 
Works; Charles E. Baker, of Baker Bros. & Co., Manufacturers of Baltimore 
Window Glass, Druggists’ Glassware, and Importers of Chemicals, Paints, etc. ; 
Henry McShane, of Henry McShane & Co., Brass Founders and Finishers, Pro- 
prietors of Phoenix Iron Works; Charles F. Diggs, Agent Philadelphia, Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. ; Edward Nieman, of Gieske & Nieman, Leaf Tobacco and 
Commission Merchants. See BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER for capital, sur- 
plus and correspondents. 
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A bank will soon be established at Leesburg, Florida. This information is 
not copyrighted. 

—— A copy of the first book on arithmetic, of which only two copies exist, 
was sold in London recently for $200. 

A Des Moines (Iowa) man canvassed the banks of that city the other 
cay for funds with which to push his suit for divorce. 

There is a rare postage stamp, said to be worth $600 to $800 to collectors. 
It is the one issued by the Postmaster of Brattleboro, Vt., in 1847, which was sup- 
pressed after a few weeks. 

COUNTERFEIT half-dollars that have been put afloat in this and neighbor- 
ing States, are spoken of by a newspaper as being ‘‘so excellent that most people 
would prefer the spurious coin to the genuine.” 

CINCINNATI.—The Fidelity National Bank, of which Mr, Briggs Swift will be 
president, has elected the following directors: J. H. Mathews, A. P. Gahr, Wm. 
Woods, W. H. Chatfield, Hon. Charles Fleischmann, G. Y. Roots, Sol. Kineon, 
and Harry Morehead. 

—— AMONG the new banks that deserve especial mention is the Bank of 
Wentworth, Dakota. Mr. M. V. Allen, the cashier, is well and favorably known 
as the former cashier of the Bank of Winfred. Messrs. J. R. T. Brown & Co. 
are the New York, and the National Bank of Illinois the Chicago, correspondents 
of the Bank of Wentworth. 


—— IT would seem to be in order for some rigid casuist to argue that defalca- 
tion and death are not only alliterative but synonymous terms. The suicide of 
Charles S. Hill, cashier, and Mahlon Runyon, president, of the First National 
Bank of New Brunswick, N. J., some time since, is now followed by the an- 
nouncement of the demise, on the 25th of February, of the widow of the former. 
No reflection is intended by these remarks upon the character of the dead woman. 
It is certain, on the contrary, that she was honest. 











A Novet MEANS OF IDENTIFICATION.—The paying tellers of the Bank of 
England are often required to give evidence as to the identity of persons accused 
of passing stolen or forged checks. When they are questioned on their oath in a 
court of law they sometimes are unable to swear that the prisoner in the dock is 
the man who presented the check for payment, as they have only seen him for an 
instant, and in the midst of a hurrying crowd. In future they will be spared the 
difficulty. If at any time they have any reason whatever to regard the payee of a 
check as a suspicious person, they will only need to make a sign and he will be 
instantaneously photographed by a concealed operator, who is now one of the regu- 
lar staff of the bank. 


THE BANK OF VENICE.—The Bank of Venice, the first of its kind established 
in Europe, was founded in 1171. It owed its existence to the long wars between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, and the Government’s need of money for con- 
ducting them. Having exhausted every other resource, the State was obliged to 
resort to forced loans from its wealthy citizens. Then was organized the Chamber 
of Loans, which by degrees assumed the form of a bank. It is said of this institu- 
tion that ‘‘ it was for many ages the admiration of Europe, the chief instrument of 
Venetian finance, and the chief facility of a commerce not surpassed by that of any 
European nation.” Funds once deposited in the bank could not be withdrawn, 
but were transferable at the pleasure of their owners upon its books. So thoroughly 
did the bank credits become the means through and by which the financial opera- 
tions of the people were conducted, that with scarcely an exception during its entire 
existence, these credits were at a premium over coin, the latter being often clipped 
and worn, as well as being of various countries and uncertain values. We may 
infer that the people were well satisfied with the workings of the bank from the 
statement of a well-known economical writer that ‘‘no book, speech, or pamphlet 
has been found in which any merchant or dweller in Venice ever put forth any con- 
demnation of its theory or its practice.” The Bank of Venice continued with®ut 
interruption until the Venetian Republic was overthrown by the revolutionary army 
of France, in 1797. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No. page 631.) 


Place and Capital. 


State. Bank or Banker. 
ALA.... Opelika........ First National Bank...... 
$ 50,000 Frank M. Renfro, Pr. 
CoL.... Glenwood...... Glenwood L’d & Trust Co. 
$ 10,000 John C, Blake, Pr. 
» . Trinidad....... Trinidad National Bank.. 
$ 50,000 Lonny Horne, /7. 
Dak.... New Rockford. Bank of New Rockford... 


Mark H. Donnell, Pr. 
Farmers & Merchants’ B’k 


000 


10, 
»  .. Plankinton.... 


. B. Hart, Pr. 
»  ,. Wentworth.... Bank of Wentworth...... 
” JT sc 0400 Dakota Loaning Ass’n 

$ 50,000 E. L. Bradbury, Pr. 
|) PUIMEP .cccces sa ik ok vviccces 
Iowa... Manning ,..... First National Bank...... 
50, D. W. Sutherland, Pr. 
M Osceola........ Osceola Bank............ 
25,000 J. W. Richards, Pr. 
Kansas. Kirwin........ First National Bank...... 
$ 50,000 H. J. Cameron, /r. 
“ . Nortonville.... Bank of Nortonville..... 
000 C. C. ns Pr. 
“ Randall........ Bank of Randall........ 
(D. D. Bramwell & Co.) 

" . Syracuse. ..... Hamilton County Bank.. 
L. B. Malvin, Jr., Pr. 
_ New Liberty... Citizens’ Bank........... 
$ 50,000 H. D. Barker, Pr. 
n . Owensboro .... Citizens’ Savings Bank. . 
$ 250,000 F. Kimbley, ?r. 
MIcH... Imlay City..... Lapeer Co. Bank........ 
John Borland, Pr. 
u Calumet....... First National Bank...... 
100,000 Edward Ryan, Pr. 
MINN... Duluth ........ Merchants’ National Bank. 
$ 150,000 A. W. Wright, Pr. 
” . Minneapolis... . Bank of Nova Scotia..... 
‘ . Minneapolis,... Farnsw’h L’n & Realty Co. 
Ezra Farnsworth, Jr., Pr. 
. . Minneapolis.,.. People’s Bank............ 
Emerson Cole, Pr. 
Mo . Kansas City.... Home Savings Bank...... 
50,000 John Reid, Pr. 
’ . Kansas City.... First National Bank...... 
$ 250,000 James L. Lombard, Pr. 
” . Perryville...... Furth & Wilson.......... 
“ » BEEP ccccces Bank of Thayer.......... 


First National Bank...... 
. Burnham, ?r. 


NEB.... Broken Bow... 


. SUOOREE . cc00% eae mesma nee 
$10 (Heimrach & Co.) 

M . Howard City. Howard Bank............ 

James N, Paul, Pr. 

» .. Media.......... Union Banking Co....... 

N. J.... Asbury Park... First National Bank...... 

$ 50,000 Henry C. Winsor, ?r. 





Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Orrin Brown, Cas. 
Samuel F. Spencer, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Thos. D. Collier, Cas. 


National Bank of the Republic: 
Wm. N. Frank, Cas. 
P, W. Pheneger, Cas. 
J. R. T. Brown & Co, 
M. V. Allen, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
Orson E. Dutton, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
C.H. Currier, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
M. H. Johnson, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
John W. Harris, Cas. 
Fourth National Bank. 


Corbin Banking Co. 

Frank Bentley, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 

W. S. Wilson, Cas. 


W. H. Moor, Cas. 
Nassau Bank. 


John Borland, Jr., Cas. 


W. D. Anderson, Cas. 

Chemical National Bank. 
Henry A. Smith, Cas. 
David Waters, Mgr. 


Chas. H. B. Lewis, Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 
National Park Bank. 
J. J. Grafton, Cas. 
National Bank of the Republic. 
L. H. Jewett, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
E. J. F. Burgh, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Sam’l W., Jackson, Cas. 
J. O. Chase, Pr 
Hanover National Bank. 
A. C. Twining, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
OHIO... Cincinnati...... Fidelity en i ae Serer Tee 
I ,000,000 Briggs Swift, Pr. Ammi Baldwin, Cas. 
® eco Granmville...... The Home Bank......... Ninth National Bank. 


E. M. Downer, Cas. 


OREGON Eugene City... First National Bank...... «= cane eeeeeees 
$ 50,000 T. G. Hendricks, Pr. S. B. Eakin, Jr., Cas. 
« ,, Summerville... Farmers’ Mort’ge & Sav. B. (J. R. T. Brown & Co.) 
J. H. Rinehart, Pr, N. D. Harris, Cas. 


Piitacee Watsontown... Farmers’ National Bank... = ss ancaeeeeecees 
$ 50,000 Simpson Smith, /y. Hiram Dunkel, Cas. 
TEXAS.. Eagle Pass..... Eagle Pass Bank......... Charles M. Whitney & Co. 
$ 75,000 J. A. Bonnet, Pr. E. L. Watkins, Cas. 
Se White Riv. Jun. N’1B’kof White Riv. Jun. j= = ...cecoeeeee 
$ 50,000 George W. Smith, Pr. John L. Bacon, Cas. 
W.TER. Pomeroy ...... PUOOE DUONG I cccss  § =—«s «| pnenesenoees 
David P. Thompson, Pr. Sidney G. Crandall, Cas. 
WIs.... Menomonie.... A. Tainter & Son........ Mercantile National Bank. 
S. B. French, Cas. 
CANADA Galt........... Imperial Bank of Canada. John Cavers, Mgr. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from February No., page 634.) 


No Name and Place. Président, Cashter. Capital. 
3448 First National Bank............ Charles E. Niles, 
Garden City, KAN. Charles E, Merriam, $50,000 
3449 First National Bank............ S. H. Burnham, 
Broken Bow, NEB. L. H. Jewett, 50,000 
345¢ Trinidad National Bank........ Lonny Horne, 
Trinidad, COL. Thos. B. Collier, 50,000 
3451 First National Bank............ H. C. Winsor, 
Asbury Park, N. J. A. C. Twining, 50,000 
3452 First National Bank............ Frank M. Renfro, 
Opelika, ALA. Orrin Brown, 50,000 
3453 Merchants’ National Bank....... A. W. Wright, 
Duluth, MINN, Henry A. Smith, 150,000 
3454 First National Bank............ Hugh J. amet 
Kirwin KAN. . H. Johnson, 50,0c0 
3455 First National Bank............ Donald W. bey... 
Manning, IA. Orson E, Dutton, 50,000 
3456 First National Bank............ James L. Lombard, 
Kansas City, Mo. Charles H. V. Lewis, 250,000 
3457. First National Bank............ Edward Ryan. 
Calumet, MICH. William D. Anderson, 100,000 
3458 First National Bank............ T. G. Hendricks, 
Eugene City, OR. S. B. Eakin, Jr., | 50,000 
3459 Farmers’ National Bank........ Simpson Smith, 
Watsontown, Pa. Hiram Dunkel, 50,000 
3460 First National Bank............ David P. Thompson, 
Pomeroy, WASH. TER. Sidney G. Crandall, 50,000 
3461 Fidelity National Bank.......... Briggs Swift, 
Cincinnati, O. Ammi Baldwin, 1,000,000 


== 
al 





a. 
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Ir is reported in Halifax that two of the local banks—the People’s and 
Union—will amalgamate.—/ournal of Commerce, Montreal. 
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CHANGES OF PRES 
( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 633.) 


Bank and place. 


N. Y. City, Mechanics’ Nat’l Bank, { 


New York City. | 


{ March, 


IDENT AND CASHIER. 


In place of 
Wm. H. Cox. 
Horace E. Garth. 


Elected. 
Horace E, Garth, Pr.... 
Wm, Sharp, Jr., Cas.... 


ALA.... Merch, & Planters’ Nat. B’k, 
Montgomery. 6 OO eee A. B. Peck. 
CAL.... First National Bank, Fresno... W. K. James, Cas....... L. A. Blasingame. 
© oo MEE OE BO Get ccc ss ccvess A. E. Wilder, Cas....... W. W. Kirkland. 
CoL.... First National Bank, M. D. Thatcher, 77..... D. L. Taylor. 
Trinidad. | H. J. Alexander, Cas.... George R. Swallow. 
P . Trinidad National Bank, 4 FrankG. Bloom, V. Pr. __......e. 
Trinidad. { E. D. Wright, Asst Cas. ss. 
Dak.... Capital National Bank, fcc Es Es PP cevesesce E. H. Bly. 
Bismarck. }) H. C. Wetherby, As’¢Cas. F. G. Wilkins. 
“ . Dakota National Bank, C. Carpenter, Cas....... P., P. Peck. 
Sioux Falls, W.G. McKennan,/’t Cas, va C. Carpenter. 
. , H. H. Watts, Pr. cued wane . F. Holmes. 

« _.. First National —_ it 5 W. F. Holmes, Cas...... E H. Paine. 

eameanenn tee Se GA. . «ss eaeecccea 

« ,, First National Bank, Fargo.... L. S. Lyon, Cas......... C. E. Robbins. 

« ., First Nat’l Bank, Park River... Franklin A rer Tee 
IND .... First Nat’l Bank, Martinsville.. C.A.McCracken, d’¢Cas- _...... 
Iowa... First National Bank, ROE: ae C. G. Blanden. 

Fort Dodge.) C. G. Blanden, ds’¢ Cas. _....... 2... 

« _., Oskaloosa N’l B’k, Oskaloosa... H. L. Spencer, Pr....... W. H. Seevers. 

«  .. First Nat. Bank, Storm Lake.. R. H. Brown, Cas....... G. H. Eastman. 

Ps . First National Bank, ( B. C. Mason, Cas....... B. S. Mason. 

Webster City. P. M. Banks, Ass’¢ Cas.. B. C. Mason. 
KaN.... First Nat’l Bank, Stockton.... Jay J. Smyth, V. Pr.... —....... 
“ . First National Bank, ( Te Mei Mascse $§ i <ebueons 
Wamego. | Albert W. i, POCA.” neeccecs 
” . Woodson National Bank, q J. W. Turner, V. Pr.... A. Todman. 
Yates Center. \ J. W. Depew, Asst Cas.. E. A. Gardner. 
_ Aer City National Bank, Elbridge Palmer, Pr..... S. B. Hughes. 
"Paducah. } Chas. E. Richardson, Cas Elbridge Palmer. 
Bucksport Nat. B., Bucksport.. N. P. Hill, Pr.......... T. C. Woodman. 

« .. First National Bank, Dexter... C. M. Sawyer, Pr....... Charles Shaw. 
MICH... Exchange Bank, Clayton iwews John Johnson, /7....... H. C. Haskins. 

P . First National Bank, R. H. Jenks, Cas........ C. B. Waterloo. 

St. Clair.) C. M. McGowan, 4’°¢ Cas. ne anes 
MINN... Union Nat’l Bank, Rochester. G. D. Parmele, Ass’¢ Cas. W. B. Morris. 

#  ., Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Mankato.. John H. Ray, V. Pr..... D. Buck. 
Miss.... First National Bank, Jackson.. S. S. Carter, Pr......... J. P. Richardson. 
NEB.... First National Bank, § A. W. Miner, Pr........ C.S. Cleaveland. 

Exeter. | i S. Cleaveland, Cas... F. M. Shirley. 
' : . Blakestod, Pr........ H. Anderson. 
ON 15. J. M. Chapman, V. Pr.. W. Wallace. 
anoo. | Louis Blakestod, As’t Cas  _.......... ) 

, : A O. Bell. Pr ... R. C, Outcalt. 

. . First National Bank, York. } w . J: Wildman, Cas.... E. W. Mosher. 
H.C.Kleinschmidt,A.Cas _........ 
N. H... Monadnock N. B., East Jaffrey. C. L. Rich, Cas......... H. D. Upton. 
N. Y.... Third National Bank, Buffalo.. W.H.Stebbins, 4s’¢Cas. _—s_...... ss es 

’ .. Nat. Spraker B’k, Canajoharie. Wm. Niles, Cas i areal el J. Frost. 

e  ., Second Nat. Bank, Cooperstown Henry L. Hinman, xi’ eT 

«  .. First Nat. Bank, New Brighton ie H. Ingalls, V. "Pr.. apenas 

. . Nyack National Bank, . A. Chapman, Pr..... . Wem. C. Moore.* 

. "Nyack. LS. John M. Gesner, Cas.. . A. Chapman. 
* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
OuI10... Third Nat’l Bank, Cincinnati... Wm.A.Lemmon, 4’g Cas Ammi Baldwin. 
« _.. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Defiance E. P. Hooker, Cas...... B. L. Abell. 


«  ,, First National Bank, Plymouth, Wm. Monteith, Cas..... W. B. Cuykendall. 
Pisces Union Nat. Bank, Mountjoy... J. V. Leng, Cas......... J. R. Leng. 
. , ‘Teo. Bevek, FP ...cc0ce J. M. Daugherty. 
Tex.... Abilene National ~~ 1 5. Ge Lackland, S| C. Evans. 
*{ J. G. Lowdon, Ass’¢ Cas. J. C, Lackland. 
w  .,. First National Bank, Gey 0. Bryan, Jt., FofP. ccc w ces 
— W.R. Howell, As’t Cas. sc oe eee 
«  .,. First National Bank, ; i ee Dace |  «dnonnes 
Coleman. ; Sea Gee, AOTC ___ cksnevce 
« ., First National Bank, Montague C. C. White, /r........ J. H. Stephens. 
VAs ves First National] B’k, Harrisburg. J. Wilton, Pr........... P. Bradley. 


> i £—-- 
i is 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 6370.) 


ALA.... Opelika........ Renfro Bros.’ Bank ; now First National Bank. 
Gn sxc PUR e oa 40 Bank of Southern Colorado; now Trinidad National Bank. 
DakK.... Winfred....... Bank of Winfred ; closed. 
Ga. .... Atlanta........ John H. James; now John H. James & Co. 
Iowa... Manning....... Farmers & Traders’ Bank; now First National Bank. 
Kan.... Beloit......000. Campbell Bros. ; now Campbell, Best & Co. 
«  .. Elisworth...... Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; now Central Nat'l Bank. 
»  .. Halstead... .... Bank of Halstead; now Halstead National Bank. 
« .. Mulvane....... Bank of Mulvane (M. Wightman); closed. 
Micu... Imlay City..... John Borland ; succeeded by Lapeer Co. Bank. 
@ .. Petoskey....... Curtis, Wachtel & Co. ; succeeded by Petoskey City Bank. 
“ . Roscommon.... C. S. Converse & Co. ; now C, S. Converse. 
Minn... St. Paul. . A. M. Peabody; now A. M. Peabody & Co. 
S eo Ceeeewseces National Bank of Winona; now First National Bank. 
NEB. ... Broken Bow... Custer Co. Bank; now First National Bank. 
pe Re ot Nees First Nat’] Bank & Commercial State Bank, consolidated ; 
continue as First National Bank. 
Ounlo. .. Granville...... First National Bank; succeeded by The Home Bank. 
Or. .... The Dalles..... Schenck & Beall ; now First National Bank. 
Pa...... Evans City .... J. Dambach & Son; now J. Dambach & Co. 
pe eee Clarke, Bryan & Howell, and J. S. Fowlkes & Co. ; succeed- 
ed by First National Bank. 
« .. Houston....... Houston Savings Bank ; suspended February 26 


CawaDA Oxford........ Halifax Banking Company ; closed. 


> ih. 
rer a)! 





SIXTEEN car loads of raw silk arrived in New York recently, by the Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. The lot weighs 63 tons, and is valued at $1,500,000. 
Most of it comes from Japan, and was shipped at Yokohama. The silk was 
brought all the way from the land of the Mikado for eight cents a pound. It is 
the largest single shipment of the kind ever made to the United States, and is con- 
signed to seven New York houses. 

PEORIA, ILL.—We are indebted to Mr. B. F. Blossom, Cashier of the Central 
National Bank, for a material correction of the item in the February issue of the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE relating to Peoria. Instead of ranking this remarkable city 
of forty thousand inhabitants as second in importance among the Revenue yielding 
centers of the country, we should have placed it ahead of all others. The fact is 
that there is no city or even Revenue District in the whole country whose receipts 
for all purposes and from all sources for Internal Revenue equal the sum collected 
directly in Peoria by the United States Government. 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND STOCK QUOTATIONS OF N. Y. CITY BANKs, 











CON OP WN | Ct.-Ho. No. 


54 
21 


29 





65 
14 
54) 
54 
44 
61 



































lus. = - 
: Nat Bks | 8 33. 
Banks. Capital, |Feb. 27,’ 86.| ~ Last S38 
State Banks Y ~ Dividend. S oo 
Feb. 27,’ 86.  & 
Bank of New York Nat’l Bkg. Ass’n.| g 2,000,000 | g 1,321,400 | g100 |Jan.,’86.... 5 | g 184% 
| Manhattan Company............ ++|  29050,000 930,500 50 |Aug., 85... 4 149 
| Merchants’ National Bank.......... 2,000,000 695,000 50 Jan., °86 3% 132% 
_ Mechanics’ National Bank.......... 2,000,000 | 1,299,600 25 |Jan., °86 4 158i 
ET MEE, casscccsecoceseca 3,000,000 | 1,667,300 | 100 |Jan. ,86.... © 1083, 
Phenix National Bank.............. 1,000,000 252,600 20 |Jan.,’86..+. 3 107 
National City Bank. . ............. 1,000,000 | 1,875,000 | 100 Nov., "85 - 5 265 
Tradesmen’s National Bank......... 1,000,000 230,200 4o |JaN., 86.6. 3 | 105 
| Fulton National Bank.............. 600,000 250,600 30 Nov., "85 3% 125 
Chemical National Bank............ 300,000 | 4,500,600 100 |Jan., ,86...-25 | 2 725 
_ Merchants’ Exchange Nat’! Bank... 600,000 65, 300 50 Jan., 86 3 IOI 
Gallatin National Bank............. 1,000,000 | 1,020,800 go |Uct., 85°°"* 5 190 
Nat’l Butchers & Drovers’ Bank.... 300,000 276,700 25 |Jan., (86.... 4 i503{ 
Mechanics & Traders’ Bank. ...... 200,000 68,300 25 |Jan., "86.... 4 tit 
CSORRIGEE GI. os cccccceccoccecces 200,000 43,000 25 Nov., 85... 3 102% 
Leather Manufacturers’ Nat’l Bank.. 600,000 471,300 roo |Jan., ’86.... 5 190% 
| Seventh Ward National Bank....... 300,000 88, 500 100 |Jan.,’86.... 3 103% 
Bank of the State of New York.. ... 800,000 336,300 100 |Nov., 85 4 130 
| American Exchange Nat’! Bank..... 5,000,000 | 1,382,100 100 |N ov., 85... 3/%2| 135 
| National Bank of Commerce........+| 5,000,000 | 3:063,200 | 100 |Jan., '86.... 4 170 
National Broadway Bank........... 1,000,000 | 1,504,500 025 Jan., ’85....10 278 
| Mercantile National Bank........... 1,000,000 354,500 100 + amg "86 3 122 
Pacific Bank....... aeneee 422,700 236,500 so |NOV., 35 2%2| 150 
National Bank of the Republic saneus 1,500,000 632,500 | 300 |Aug., °85.... 3 122 
Chatham National Bank............ 450,000 394,200 25 Jan » 86 5 165 
| People’s Bank....... sce cocccccccs 200,000 144,600 25 |Jan., 86 5 155 
| Bank of North America. . errs 700,000 280,700 70 Jan., ’86 3. | 105 
Hanover National Bank....... .... 1,000,000 609,9Cc0 100 |Jan., 36.6. 3%| 140 
Irving National Bank............... 500,000 194,400 so |Jan., °86.... 4 139 
| National Citizens’ Bank..........e0- 600,000 303,700 25 |Jan., 86.... 372) 118 
| Nassau Bank.. ihe iiacimdieaii aia 500 000 95,700 50 Nov., 85.++ 4 1314 
| Market National Bank.............. 500,000 419,100 100 ee eer of 150 
St. Nicholas Bank of New York.... 500,000 224,000 too |Jan., 86. 4 120 
_ National Shoe & Leather Bank...... 500,000 232,100 100 |Jan., eh 4 135 
Corn Exchange Bank........ccccces 1,000,000 | 1,046,500 100 |Aug. *», 85..-- § 185 
| Continental National Bank.......... 1,000 006 233,300 too |Jan.,’86.... 344) 114 
_Uriental Bank.. 300,000 301,400 25 |jan.,’8 oa 160 
| Importers & T raders’ Nat'l Bank.. alin ,§00,000 | 2,798,800 100 |Jan., 86.. + 7 270 
National Park Bank......... .. .. 2,000,000 | 1,292,200 100 Jan., 86 - 4 160 
North River Bank vihbtemeeive suenees 240,000 66,500 30 |Jan., 86. eo. 4 115 
East River National Bank.......... 250,000 137,400 25 |Jan., 86 - 4 118% 
Fourth National Bank.............. 3,200,000} 1,238,700 | 1co |Jan.,’86.... 4 127 
Central National Bank ............. 2,000,000 445,2c0 roo |Jan., "BH. +. 3 11734 
Second National Bank.............. 300,000 46,700 100 |Jan., 34.. .10 135 
Ninth National Bank............0.- 750,000 241,700 | roo |Jan., °86.... 3/2) 118 
First National Bank..........ccccece 500,000 | 4,322,800 100 —_ ,86... 10 540 
Third National Bank.. ............. 1,000,000 269, 200 roo |Jan , 86.... 3 100% 
New York National Exchange Bank. 30,000 106,600 | 100 /Aug., 85... 3 110 
Bowery National Bank............. 250,000 261,100 100 |Jan., 26 eee 5 174 
New York County National Bank... 200,000 55,200 100 |Jan., 86.... 4 161 
German-American Bank............ 750,000 185,800 75 Aug. ’, °85..06 3 108 
Chase National Bank............00. 300,000 183,400 | 100 Jan., "86.... 4 150 
Fifth Avenue Bank...... ieiabindidtic: die 100,000 508 ,g00 BOD |+2eerereseee sees 625 
German Exchange Bank............ 200,000 247,200 | 100 | T 10 105 
i i 200,000 258,000 100 ‘May, "85. soe 4 191 
United States National Bank........ 500,000 595,900 100 |Nov., 85... 202 
Lincoln National Bank...... sweconus 300,000 71,300 100 | T 150 
Garfield National Bank............. 200,000 88,100 ae Da cigeneeanee tee 125 
Fifth National Bank................ 150,000 93,800 | 100 3 125 
Bank of the Metropolis.......... pall 300,000 261,200 | soo Jan, 86. ++ 3%| 148 
i i 200,000 103,800 | 100 | ne -» 86.006 § —_ 
Seaboard National Bank............ 500,000 121,900 100 » 86... — 
Sixth National Bank. ............. 200 ,000 51,500 ee ee ee 4 160 
~~ ge 100,000 174,200 50 Jan. ’ 86. soe 4 200% 
*Mount Morris Bank......  ...... 100,000 62,700 100 San” » 86.000 3 132% 
*Eleventh Ward Bank.............. 300,000 79,500 25 \jJan.,’86.... 4 112% 
*Madison Square Bank.............. 200,000 18,000 | 100 ay 3 95 
*Produce Exchange Bank........... 1,000,000 82,600 100 New....... soos] 275 
PR  wedcedu cuebenecoees 125.000 18,000 100 |New Se eeereeens ates 
i i as a cil 200,000 10,900 100 New o steeeees 100 
*Nineteenth Ward Bank............ 100,000 2,800 100 |New...... ..+.. 95% 
*Commercial National Bank........ 300,000 10,000 —— oe _ 





* Not members of Clearing-house Association. 


+ Dividend added to surplus. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The hope indulged in last month’s review of an improvement in this 
month’s commercial situation has been, in some part, realized. This change 
for the better has been based upon sound, healthy and legitimate business, 
or, in other words, upon an increasing demand for consumption, both home 
and export. In our last we dwelt at length upon the loss of our export 
trade, its causes and remedies: It is gratifying that one of those causes 
has been removed, or, rather, a remedy applied, and that, with the close of 
February, an important increase in our exports of grain has developed, which 
bids fair to continue to another crop, and to extend to most food and feed 
supplies, including corn, wheat, flour and provisions. This happy change, 
which greatly relieves the darkness of this dark spot on our business hori- 
zon, has been brought about by a cessation of the speculative bear raids 
upon American produce, which have driven Europe out of our markets, and 
would have kept her out, until finally compelled to buy here, for actual 
wants, because, whenever she has bought anything of us in the past two 
years, American speculators have immediately broken the market from under 
her buyers. After such a prolonged loss on all they have bought of us, it 
was not to be expected that they would buy anything unless compelled 
to, until we should show confidence ourselves in the future value of our 
products. During the month of February we did this, first in corn and 
then in wheat, which we held steadily on a gradually advancing market, until 
the other side became convinced that the United States had done with 
throwing its products away. So soon as the importers of Europe were satis- 
fied, therefore, that grain had seen the bottom and would go no lower, they 
began to buy. The increased export demand for corn set in early in Feb- 
ruary, and although it had been quite liberal, considering the demand in 
other staples, it nearly doubled during the month, and held well to the close, 
notwithstanding very large shipments had gone forward. It was not until the 
last of the month, however, that wheat began to move out freely, al- 
though early in February, Europe had ceased selling short here against 
purchases in other countries, and quietly began covering former short sales. 
Until this was done, of course it would not buy cash wheat and put up 
the market upon itself. But so soon as some of the larger shippers had 
closed up their short contracts here, the pressure was removed from the Eu- 
ropean markets, and they advanced near parity with our own. This was fol- 
lowed by a few orders at first for small amounts, when a lively competition 
among shippers themselves sprang up, and on more general buying the 
wheat market found itself upon a more solid and broad export basis than for 
any time on this crop. From now till the next harvest, therefore, we may 
look for a steady and heavy export demand for corn, and enough for wheat 
and flour to take all we will have to spare from last year’s short crop, un- 
less the speculators now turn around and drive away this trade by putting up 
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prices as foolishly upon exporters as they have been putting them down for two 
years. What has thus been seen in grain, is now beginning to be seen in flour, 
and is slowly communicating to provisions, which are likely to move into export 
more freely also during March. Another month is therefore likely to see our export 
staples moving out of the country more freely, unless it may be cotton, which 
does not seem to have the prospective demand which already exists for our food 
and feed supplies. In other words, the world’s consumption of cotton does not 
yet seem to have overtaken the over-production of the past two years, as it 
has in food and feed; and speculation is too dead in cotton to hold 
or lift it, unless it should be communicated to it from the other produce 
markets later on. The cotton manufacturers of this country, it is true, are 
using more than a year ago, but Europeans are using less, while our spin- 
ners laid in last Fall, and still hold in second hands, larger supplies than a 
year ago. Stocks in this country are much larger, exports on this crop much 
smaller, while the crop itself was larger than a year ago, and European trade 
in cotton goods as much worse, as our own is better But our other agricul- 
tural staples are on a sound basis of home or export demand, and are all 
right henceforth, if speculators will leave well-enough alone. 

The turn for better times has now come in these markets, as it came in 
Wall Street last July, when stocks and bonds were taken by the public be- 
cause they were satisfied that with an end of the railroad war, bear raids 
in stocks would cease, and that cheapness would thereafter assert its power, 
when the basis of values had again been restored. This is what is oc- 
curring in produce, and the public will soon buy these staples as they 
did stocks, because they have confidence in the permanent restoration of 
values of articles that everybody has known were cheap for a _ year 
past, but for which there was no demand. When this comes, will come the 
danger to those markets that overtook stocks last Fall, when speculation 
followed investment demand and forced prices up faster and farther than the 
improvement in the business situation and the consequent increased earning 
power of the railroads warranted. Then professional speculators and com- 
binations came into Wall Street to force prices up on the anticipation of 
another speculative boom like that of 1879 to 1881, when the public withdrew 
from Wall Street and left the cliques and bull operators loaded with stocks 
at high prices. This was probably true of all but the Vanderbilt, Drexel Mor- 
gan, Pennsylvania, West Shore pool, which loaded up at the bottom last 
July, and of the St. Paul and Lackawanna pools. With Vanderbilt’s death 
the public became alarmed for the safety of the trunk-line peace basis, on 
which they had bought, and they sold out, leaving these pools to take their 
stock to save a panic in the market. Hence the latter were also loaded 
up with high-priced as well as low-priced stocks, which are held by cheap 
money and common interest, at higher prices than the earnings of the 
roads warrant, on a dividend basis. These stocks. are on a fictitious basis, 
which the February boom. only rendered more dangerous, as it was without any 
foundation in fact, but started on a huge stock-jobbing basis, by these over- 
loaded pools, in order to enable them to get out of their enormous holdings. 
That object was the basis of the would-have-been Reading re-organization 
syndicate, which seemed to fall through of its own weight before it had even been 
fully promulgated, or they had time to unload their stocks. The public did 
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not come in, and the hostility of all parties interested in the Reading, as 
well as of the press, promises as lamentable a failure of this scheme as the 
opposite conditions made a success of the West Shore re-organization, which 
the Reading ‘‘Grand Plan” was to eclipse. That it is dead, or rather that 
it was still-born, is now believed. This was rendered possible by President 
Gowen’s coup d'etat, which he was enabled to accomplish by the consent, if 
not by the active assistance, of the Two Vanderbilts, whose support to the 
‘*Grand Plan” had been claimed by the syndicate. The significance of their 
action was more than at first appeared. It not only deprived the syndicate of 
their moral support, but it revealed less happy-family relations between the 
two great partners to the trunk-line peace than the public supposed to 
exist. It showed that the two men who control the Vanderbilt roads were 
willing to put the power into the hands of the Pennsylvania’s roads worst 
and most uncompromising enemy, by which to checkmate its effort through 
this re-organization syndicate to get control of the Reading. By doing this, 
the Two Vanderbilts effectually prevented this acquisition of the Reading, 
and the control of the coal trade, by the Pennsylvania road, and at the 
same time as effectually defeated the latter in its attempts to keep the 
Baltimore and Ohio road out of New York. Nor is this all, nor the most 
of this apparent understanding between the Vanderbilts and Gowen. It is 
stated on good authority that they have also turned over their interest in 
the South Pennsylvania road and the Beach Creek to Gowen, for the pur- 
pose of completing the former and making Western connections, by which 
it will become a trunk line to Chicago, and a competitor for the Pennsyl- 
vania’s trunk line tonnage, to offset the latter’s new parallel road up the 
Schuylkill Valley, as a competitor for the Reading’s coal traffic. As this 
grand transformation scene, instead of the syndicate’s ‘‘Grand Plan,’ burst 
like a boom on the Stock Exchange, everybody stood paralyzed for a mo- 
ment, and then, asking what does this all mean, they began to sell stocks 
which they had bought in anticipation of the ‘‘Grand Plan,” and they have 
been selling them ever since. This was Wall Street’s practical and pointed 
answer to the question. If true, it means this: that the Two Vanderbilts 
have enabled Mr. Gowen to carry out their father’s scheme of a rival trunk 
line into Philadelphia, by which the Pennsylvania’s hold on the traffic to 
that city will be lessened, and terms will be. more easily made on the 
trunk line trafic to New York, in making which it has often dictated to 
the New York roads on such questions as differential rates and _ terminal 
charges. It certainly was not to get their money out of these non- 
dividend and doubtful securities that the Vanderbilts sold to Gowen. For had 
it been for their interest or that of their roads to hold them, they could 
better afford to lose them altogether. Apparently their turning them over 
to Gowen means mischief for the Pennsylvania, an entrance into New York 
for the Baltimore and Ohio, bridge or no bridge, and an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between the Vanderbilt roads and the Reading, with possibly 
the Baltimore & Ohio included. No wonder then that Wall Street sold stocks 
on the announcement of this transfer of The Vanderbilts’ Reading to Gowen. 
The New York Central is in possession of its object, in the trunk line set- 
tlement, for which it acted with the Pennsylvania road The courts of that 
State have forbidden the transfer of the South Pennsylvania to the Pennsyl- 
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vania road, which was the object of the latter in that settlement. There is 
now nothing in common between these original partners to that settlement, 
that does not exist between any of the trunk lines. 

The reason of Vanderbilt’s surrender of the South Pennsylvania Road was 
simply to comply with the Pennsylvania's conditions upon which only it 
would allow him to secure the West Shore. Having accomplished that 
object, the Vanderbilt interests would now, no doubt be better subserved 
by having the South Pennsylvania built as it was projected. In _ this 
light, this nine days’ wonder in Wall Street appears perfectly plain, and 
while keeping Reading at the head of the coal trade, it will also 
enable the New York Central to regain its old supremacy over the trunk 
lines, by destroying the scheme which would have made the Pennsylvania the 
dictator of the railroad interests of the country, through its predominating 
power, both in trunk lines and coal roads. 

This situation, together with the rupture in the Transcontinental and West- 
ern pools, sufficiently explains the position of a stock market which was boomed 
for six months on this gigantic trunk-line settlement, that seems now to be 
unsettled, and again rushed up still higher the past month, on a proposed 
reorganization and combination in the coal trade that stumbled before it 
was promulgated, and can scarcely be resuscitated. In a word, stocks are as 
much too high as produce is too low ; notwithstanding, the earnings of the corn 
roads and of trunk lines will make a good showing for February, on account 
of the heavy shipments of corn to New York, to secure the high price on 
the corner in that month. 

The improvement in export trade came none too soon therefore to avoid an- 
other gold scare, as shipments of that metal had begun during the last half of 
February on a larger and more legitimate scale than before, with a prospect 
of continuance. With double the corn bills, and 100 per cent. increase in 
wheat bills, together with an increase in flour and provision bills, less appre- 
hension need be felt, unless demand should largely increase. Money remains 
easy as ever, and has for a month, with the few trifling exceptions at 14@2 
per cent. The bank reserves have decreased, however, as the speculation 
and advance in stocks has required more money for that purpose. Railroad 
bonds have followed stocks though much less active than for months before. 
This distrust of railway securities by investors is shown by the steady advance 
of Governments 4 per cents. to 127, which yields only about 2% per cent. 
interest, and is the highest point ever reached by our bonds, and higher 
than those of any other nation. 

The iron interests have not improved, though production has kept up, at the 
expense of prices in steel rails especially. The coal trade is not what has been 
claimed, to help the stock-jobbing Reading syndicate bull the coal shares. 
Both anthracite and bituminous are selling at the lowest prices on record, 
except in the panic following the breaking up of the combination in 1876. 
The textile manufacturers are running generally on full time, both for cotton 
and woolen goods, and the fact that they have advanced wages quite gener- 
ally would indicate that their production is selling at remunerative prices. 
Iron wages have been advanced in some, and compromised in most cases, 
while bituminous coal miners’ wages have been reduced, owing to the sub- 
stitution of natural gas for bituminous coal, west of the Alleghenies. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 

1886. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Feb. 6.. $339,392,600 . $99,147,200 . $33,507,600 . $390,564,900 . $8,844,300 . $35,013,575 

** 13.- 344,628,400 . 98,105,600 . 35,382,600 . 396,080,800 . 8,643,900 . 34,468,000 
20.. 348,163,800 . 97,006,700 . 33,467,700 +» 395,094,100 . 8,485,700 . 31,700,875 
** 27.. 349,677,000 . 92,343,600 . 31,157,200 . 390,252,100 . 8,666,100 . 25,937,775 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1886. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Jan. 30... .++ $ 154,056,200 ..0. $11,264,400 .... $3,790,700 «+++ $113,536,200 «44 $ 20,669,300 
Feb. 6....... 154,494,600 .... 11,284,000 .... 3,601,500 .. . 115,961,700 .... 20,231,000 

ff IB.seseee 154,740,400 .... 11,287,100 ... 3,380,100 .... 115)793,400 .... 19,643,200 

*© 20.6 «200 155,474,300 .... 11,068,500 .. . 2,887,000 .... 115,728,000 .... 19,562,200 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1886. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Jan. 30....+2++ $83,114,000 or $27,101,100 .... $84,470,800 aeue $ 7,313500 
a 83,503,700 ines 27,478,100 .... 84, 382, 300 wéud 7,223,500 

“- 83,085,700 beue 27,904,100... 84,762,000 seed 7,084, 500 

(DR connate 83,377,400 seite 27,535,000 °° .... 85,248,100 tees 6,975,000 

 PPecaiesws 83,654,500 oe 27,038,100 .... 84,984,700 ~~ 6,951,500 

I ee: 
DEATHS. 


CLuck.—On January 23, aged sixty-one years, ALVAH CLUCK, Vice-President 
of the Cataract Bank, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FosTER.—On February 7, aged forty-eight years, WILLIAM S. FOSTER, Vice- 
President of National Bank, Derby Line, Vermont. 


Moore.—On February 13, aged sixty-eight years, WILLIAM C. Moore, 
President of Nyack National Bank, Nyack, N. Y. 


NICHOLS.—On January 25, aged fifty-nine years, PHILLIP NICHOLS, senior 
member of the firm of W. & P. Nichols, Dutch Flat, California. 


ROBOTHAM.—On February 4, WM. ROBOTHAM, Cashier of the North World 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 


STEARNS.—On February 4, aged sixty-nine years, THos. C. STEARNS, of the 


firm of Dillaway & Stearns, Boston, Mass. 











